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Spraying tobacco 
with maleic hydra- 
zide to inhibit 
sucker growth. 
See story page 46. 
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NAC Association Fall Meeting: Fertilizer Round Table «¢ 
Maleic Hydrazide © Does Fertilizer Pay? © ACS Meeting 
Pesticides and Health © New Jersey Fertilizer Conference 
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John Po 


well & Company 


of Mathieson Chemica! ¢ 


N er Sales Agents for this area 


JOHN POWELL 
SALES OFFICES 
1645 Central Ave 
Past Point, Ga 
304 So. Lake Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
22nd St. & Avenue J. 
Rast (maha 2, Neb. 
350 No. Clark Street 
Chicago 10, It 
Pioneer Chemical 
3035 Bast Colfax 
Denver, Col 


K. Pelta Company 
218 Wilford Bidg. 
S4rd & Arch Streets 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Campbell Chemical Co. 
Oliver Bidg 
a ye. Pittaburgh, Pa. 


MATHIESON 
q ‘ SALES OFFICES 
J Mathieson Building 
‘i Baltimore, Md 
Gulf Building 
Houston 2, Tex. 
221 Plaza Building 
Jackson, Mins 
Medical Arta Hidg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
P. ©. Box 231 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hox 648 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Rialto Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo 


Mathieson Products Co 
Decatur, Lil. 


Florida Agricultural 
Supply Co oe 


in this area. 


(Patent applied for) 


\ One Million Flies Killed by 


~ One Pound of FLY FLAKES! 


SIMPLEST FLY KILLER EVER DEVELOPED 


EASY —WNo Spraying—Scatter By Hand 
FAST— Kills in minutes 


LASTING—Kills for Days 


DOUBLE ACTION—Kills Maggots too 
FLIES FEAST AND DIE—Contains Attractant 


FLIES CAN'T RESIST—Kills DDT-Resistant 
Flies 


Powell is now setting up a sales distribution system for the entire U. S. except 


southeastern states. If FLY FLAKES are not available in your area write or wire your 


closest area office. Available in 25 Ib. drums—5 and 10 lb. bags. 


cLING POWER tral Aime Tring: 


bor 


John Powell & Company 


Division of Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Soles Offices: Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Chicago - 
Fort Worth - Omaha - San Francisco - Atlanta 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


+ TOXAPHENE « BHC . CHLORDANE « LINDANE 


ROTENONE « SABADILLA . PYRETHRUM & PYRIN 


PIPERONY| BUTOXIDE «. MALATHION 


ANTU « . 
FA Loy Cc oO ALLETHRIN « TEPP « PARATHION « ALDRIN « DILAN 


MEPTACHLOR «. 2, 4-0 & 2, 4, 5-T. 


SEB TOOTH Feetiaczsee co 
mOtloa 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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For you.. 


Carriers for soil pesticides 


We are leaders in developing granu- 
lar grades for soil pesticides, herbi- 
cides and fungicides. Write for 
samples and for your copy of our 


latest report on this promising field. 
APULGUS | 


OCTOBER, 1954 


_there’s a future with Attaclay 


non-existent, 


This unhappy spider mite obviously 
doesn’t benefit through pesticide 
dusts formulated with Attaclay. So 
let’s forget him, and take a look at 
the people with a future in Attaclay. 

Formulators in ever-growing num- 
bers have adopted Attaclay as their 
across-the-board carrier, diluent, and 
conditioner. These men have product 
lines that may range from six to 
sixty formulations, covering dust 
bases, wettable powders, and finished 
dusts. The savings brought by Attaclay 
in simplified inventory alone mean 
vastly lowered costs. Scheduling and 
procurement problems are next to 


ATTAPULGUS DIVISION 


and carrier-handling 
costs are cut to the bone. 


Men in the trade prefer Attaclay as 
a carrier because of time-proven 
experience with its versatility and 
high sorptivity. Attaclay shortens 
cycle times and cuts “clean-out”’ 
downtime in any kind of reduction 
mill or impregnating blender. It takes 
all of the popular toxicants in stride. 
It gives new meaning both to proc- 
essing ease and product quality. 


Can you see across-the-board sav- 
ings in your future with Attaclay? 
Let us give you the whole story. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


DEPT. P, 210 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA 
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SUCCESS 


The farmer, like other good businessmen, 
prepares for his new crop starting at the 
bottom. After plowing and cultivating, 
he uses abundant fertilizer and quality 
seed. He knows that his success starts 
from what’s underneath. 


After all, digging wells is about the only 
business where you can begin on top. 


=< POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 


Carisbad, New Mexico 


General Sales Office... 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Midwestern Sales Office... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ili 
Southern Sales Office... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


A Monthly Magazine 
For the Trade 


WAYNE E. DORLAND 
Editor 


JOHN A. NICHOLSON 
Advertising Manager 


Editorial Advisory 
Board... 


DR. ALVIN J. Cox 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


LEA S. HITCHNER 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. S. E. A. MCCALLAN 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


DR. CHARLES E, PALM 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. COLIN W. WHITTAKER 
Washington, D. C. 
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Relation of Pesticides to Health 
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Seruing Iudusluy for 60 Years 


MMM Malin) 


D 

MIM SU 
ROLLER MILL 
® 


Gor Superior Performance in 
GRINDING 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Raymond leadership in this field has been maintained 


—- 
aa 


vs 


nee 


by continuous improvements in design and construc 


tion to insure better products at lower costs. 


Raymond Roller Mills are noted for their ease of 


fineness adjustment and consistent uniformity of finish- 


ed products, Their low ratio of power consumption to 


tonnage output, as well as their economy of operation 


and maintenance are important factors in keeping 


down production costs, b 


‘There are more than 200 Raymond installations in 


phosphate rock grinding plants, handling all types of 


deposits and producing finely ground material for both 


acidulation and direct application. we : 


Raymond Mills are equally efficient in pulverizing 


insecticides and other chemicals as well as a great 


variety of non-metallic minerals and manufactured Super Roller Mill fer handling large 
tonnages of 10 to 30 tons or more 
per hour of finely ground material. 


products. 


Complete 


Laboratory Mill for experimental work in Details in 


grinding small batches of dry materials. RAYMOND 
CATALOG +69 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST., y , o 5 SALES OFFICES IN 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS tlt sows _— or Veow.= Z PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BORON-DEFICIENT 
SOU RETARDED 
THIS ALFALFA 


vw 


h 


Here’s PROOF... 1} to °2 spent on 
: Fertilizer 
Borat 


HIGH GRADE 


can give you an 
extra ton of Alfalfa 


BORON DEFICIENT | | weak 
™ hay per acre... 


See for yourself what Fertilizer Borate, with its high 
boron content, meant to this alfalfa field. Boron, 

so vital to alfalfa, is also required by other field 

crops such as clover, sweet corn, tobacco...and most 
vegetable and fruit crops. This year, invest a few extra 
pennies per acre in Fertilizer Borate... the low-cost 


, het he Whites: Deters fertilizer grade of borax... to grow better crops! 


in Alfelfe: Lack of boron 

causes plants to become puny 4e 1p Mu = 

and dwarfed. Look for yellow e OM (Fig Here's Borax at the Lowest Cost 

or reddened top leaves, 

stunted, with growing tips per Unit...it’s Fertilizer Borate-High Grade! 

pana prog sp hero This sodium borate concentrate, developed especially for the 
fertilizer trade, has higher analysis...approximately 121% borax 


example of boron-starved 
plant characteristics. equivalent. Choice of fine or coarse mesh. Write for Bulletin PF-3! 


Los Angeles 5, California—630 Shatto Ploce 
New York 17, New York—100 Pork Avenve 
Auburn, Alabama — | st Notional Bonk Bidg. ig A C I F | C C 0 A S T a 0 R A X C 0. 
Webster Groves, Missouri—P.O. Drawer | 
Portiond, Oregon—1 504 N.W. Johnson Street DIVISION OF BORAK CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


Houston, Texas—924 Pioneer Amer. ins. Bidg. . ® 
Colgory, Alte. Conade—2031 Fortieth Ave, S.W . "ans Gte 
eeeeeeee eeeeeeeee ? ” J ae 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS 26 MULE TEAM PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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to supply A. &S. 
specification kraft! 


Bag-making at ARKELL & SMITHS 
a coordinated operation! Bag-paper 
supplied by more than 4 outstanding 
sources! A. & S. customers are, there 
fore, assured of these advantages: 


QD é-fo1 paper research by 4 outstanding 


laboratories— plus A. & S,’s extensive test- 


ing at their ow» four plants! 

4-fold source of supply for Arkell 
Smiths, assures uninterrupted, continuo 
deliveries to A. & S. customers! 


3 choice of new materials and manu 
. 


cturing facilities co meet a particular 
tomer's specifications. 

QO eke1 & SMITHS’ four modern bag 
making plants plus four dependable ee 
pliers equal the best possible combinatic 
to deliver the goods, when and as you want 
them. 


RKELL & SMITHS’ customers buy the qualit 
control and outstanding service developed fro 
lose to a century of facturing experience 


RKELL«° SMITH 


ag Piewts at Mobiic, Ale. * Hudson Falls, N.Y. 


Canajc harie, N.Y. * Wellsburg. W. Va. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
Mobile, Alabama Plant 


Crossett Paper Mills 
Crossett, Arkansas Plant 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Virginia Plant 


. 


= : ° 
=~ 
~. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Charleston, §. Carolina Plant 
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phosphate minerals division IMTERMATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 ¢ Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; 


in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales « INTERNATIONAL produces phosphate, potash, complete fertilizers and feed phosphates for the American farmer. 
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Farmers in the land of 10,000 Jakes depend upon this fertilizer plant at 
Minneapolis for Land O'Lakes brand fertilizer. The distribution area 
an includes also Wisconsin, North Dakota and South Dakota. A division 
. of nationally famous Land O'Lakes Creameries, this fertilizer plant 
has a total of 13 field service managers. 


Land 0’ Lakes Fertilizer 
. « - Another Spensol User 


Mr. Philip F. Stocker is Fer- 
tilizer Manager of Land 
O'Lakes, Minneapolis. 


| —_ 


Equipment like this is used by 
Spencer in producing SPEN- 
SOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solu- 
tions) for some of America’s 
best known mixers. 


On time deliveries of SPENSOL 
solutions have helped to build 
Spencer’s reputation for de- 
pendable service to fertilizer 
mixers everywhere. 


Multi-nozzle solution injector, 
giving better ammoniation of 
mixed fertilizer was invented 
by H. B. Davis of Spencer 
Chemical Company. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. District Sales 


Offices: Atlanta, Ga; Chicago, 


iil.; Memphis, Tenn; Werks: Pittsburg, Kans.; 


Henderson, Ky.; Chicago, Ili.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas (under construction). 
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MONSANTO PLANT-NUTRIENT CHEMICALS © 
N P.O; K,O 
Dismmeniom Phosphote (Crystals) 21.0% 53.8% —0— 
)Meneammentom Phosphate (Crystals) 12.2% 61.6% oa 
Piteephoric Acid (75.0%) (Liquid) —O— 545% e— 
Dipotassium Phosphate (Crystals) —O— 39.9% Bos, 
— —O— 51.6% 34.2% 


to sell more.. 


‘Region-Rate™ 
your soluble fertilizer 


wih MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 


When you “‘region-rate” your fertilizer formulation with 
Monsanto concentrated soluble fertilizer nutrients, you are on 
the road to increased sales. 


Here’s why: These nutrients give you a flexibility never before 
possible. Using low-cost regional raw materials, you add 

plant food content with Monsanto nutrients and tailor your 
entire product to fit the specific crop or regional demands. As a 
result you get a product with high local ee appeal. 


And this is only one of the many advantages of Monsanto's 
concentrated nutrients. You'll find these ‘4 xendable compounds 
require less bulk storage and handling since they are highly 
concentrated. Moreover, they are easy to use in closely 
controlled formulations because of their pure, basic 
ingredients. Couple these features with special customer 
- benefits of easy application, quick availability, low costs 
and vou have a combination that will earn more 
profits for you. 


Write today for your copy of booklet “Concentrated 
Water Soluble Fertilizers’? to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. * CHARLESTON, S.C. + TAMPA”, FLA. 


re ; wh 


JACKSON, MISS. + COLUMBUS, ous 


> & 


“ 
“* 
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sf: NEW PLANT 
FOR HIGH PRESSURE ACETYLENE DERIVATIVES 


2-PYRROLIDONE Polymerizes to high molecular weight, 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemical 


PROPARGYL intermediate for pharmaceuticals, H2C—CH2 linear, nylon-type, polyamide conden- 
ALCONCL agricultural chemicals, etc. Corro- H-C C=O _ sation product. Gives 7-aminobutyric 
HC CCH,OH sion inhibitor and stabilizer for | acid and derivatives, also N-acyl 


lactams. 


a ah 


halogenated compounds. 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemi- N-METHYL-2- 


Powerful organic solvent for acryloni- 


PROPARGYL 
HALIDES cal intermediate for terpenes and PYRROLICONE tlle pabyners and cipebaners, calle 
pharmaceuticals, etc. Agricultural H2C—CH2 
HC —CCH,X ' lose triacetate, etc. Selective solvent 
. uses as soil fumigant, etc HC C=O 
. . Nn’ for acetylene in natural gas. Spinning 
CH agent for polyvinyl chloride solution. 
3 


Reacts as a glycol and di-substituted 


2-BUTYNE-1, 4- acetylene. Chemical intermediate 
_— for solvents, plasticizers, plastics, N-VINYL-2- Will copolymerize with almost all 
HOCH,C — CCH,0H etc. Corrosion inhibitor and stabi- isaeenmaenias vinyl monomers. Permits modification 


lizer for halogenated compounds. H2C—CHe of many properties in existing homo- 
— t — a H2C L =O polymers. Gives control of hydro- 
N phobic and hydrophilic properties of 
CH=CH products. 


Reacts as dihydric alcohol. Chemical 
1,4-BUTANE- intermediate for polyesters, poly- 

oot | urethanes, polyamides and cyclic 
HOCH,CH,CH,CH,OH compounds. For use in plasticizers, 
resins, fibers. Solvent. Humectant. POLYVINYL- Binder, stabilizer, detoxifier, protec- 


= — Pp : . 
re tive colloid, thickener, film former. 


ay ta Powerful organic solvent for poly- H.C—CH> Physiologically compatible. Wide sol- 
acrylonitrile, cellulose acetate, poly- ubility range. For use in pharmaceu- 

H2C—CH2 styrene, etc. Selective solvent for Ho C=O ticals, cosmetics, foods, detergents, 
HC =0 | acetylene in natural gas. Chemical a CHL dye stripping, synthetic fiber additive, 
\ intermediate for aliphatic and cyclic . a size component, lithography, agricul- 


tural chemicals, etc. 


compounds. 


Until the new plant at Calvert City, Kentucky, is completed, these products are available 
in quantities up to tank cars from the GAF pilot plant and semi-works at Linden, N. J. 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


cable COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
For technical information, price schedules (435 HUDSON STREET.NEW YORK 14.N.Y. \ >> 


and samples write to: 
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are a 


formulator’s 
best friend 


> 


For information on costs, technical 
service and other details, write to: 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Plants: Newark, N. J., Houston, Texas 


La, 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 
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tapes and sews 


ags per minute 


Here’s the perfect teammate for your present 
filling and weighing equipment — the most efficient 
way to get better protection and faster packaging 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Here’s how the Model ET Bagpaker works: One 
operator receives bags from your weighing and 


2 = + Ads es on 251100 <opsty 4 filling machine. In four seconds or less the 
_@ Caster-mounted, the Model eT is easily Bagpaker has applied creped “‘kraft’’ sealing tape 


- over the bag end, sewn a reinforced “cushion 
a stitch” through both tape and bag, and trimmed 
the tape. You can’t beat that for efficiency 
and speed. 

Booklet ET gives you complete details and 
dimensional drawings, shows you how perfectly 
Model ET fits into your existing filling set-up. 
There's no obligation—just write to: Dept. D-16. 


International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 


Yternational ED PCT vere 


BAGPAK DIVISION, 


GRANCH OFFICES. Atianta - Balt.more - Barter Springs Kansas © Boston 
lewisvitle - Monneapels - New Orieans Priiadeiphia Pittsburgh St lows 


Chicago - Cinconnat Cleveland ~ Galles - Denver « Des Moves © Detrot - Hansen City Kansas - Los Aageles 
San francisco iW CANADA the Contwental Peper Products Utd, Mentrest, Ottews Torente 
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ANALYSIS 


APA 


Brand 
ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS 
Nitrogen APA | Potash 


When you buy 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


... GET TECHNICAL SERVICE, TOO! 


eenenvreeeeeeer eee eee eee eeeeaeaeee 


LION’S 
"Controlled Quality" 


and what it means to you 


When you visit El Dorado of New 
Orleans you will want to inspect Lion's 
giant chemical plants where Lion 
Nitrogen Fertilizer materials are 
manufactured. You'll be impressed by 
the painstaking efforts to assure high- 
est quality products...reaching you 
in first-class condition. This is what we 
mean by “Controlled Quality” —which 
can mean a great deal to you. 


“Controlled Quality” is your assur- 
ance that you will be formulating with 
only top grade nitrogen materials... 
that you will be selling quality prod- 


ucts 


Enduring business success must be 
built on high quality. When you buy 
Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer materials, you 
can be sure you're building your busi- 
ness on a sound foundation . . . fortify- 
ing yourself for the highly competitive 
period ahead 


offers one-stop nitrogen service 
and 
specialized technical assistance 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA— For formulation. A 
uniformly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.25%. 

LION AQUA AMMONIA — For formulation or acid 


oxidation. Ammonia content about 30%. Other 
grades to suit you. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER — For 
formulation or direct application. Improved spheri- 
cal pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 


LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS — 
For formulation. Three types to suit varying 
weather and manufacturing conditions. 


LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA — For formulation 
or direct application. Large free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed nitrogen content, 21. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE Lion provides special 
technical assistance for fertilizer manufacturers. 
Write to CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION for 
quick service. 


LIOn OIL O35) COMPANY 


EL DORADO 


| ARKANSAS 
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ILLIAMS 


HEAVY DUTY 


HAMMER MILLS 


The most versatile of all machines for crushing, grinding, pulping 
and shredding of virtually any material . . . mineral, chemical, vege- 
table or animal . . . a single Williams Hammer Mill can handle a 
complete size reduction operation, whether coarse, intermediate or 
fine end products are specified . . . and do it at greater speed and 
closer accuracy AT A SAVING UP TO 50% IN PRODUCTION COST! 


As much as 75% OF INITIAL EQUIPMENT COST CAN BE SAVED 
because primary and secondary crushers are not required .. . extra 
drives, conveyors, elevators, machine foundations and housings are 


eliminated . . . labor, maintenance, downtime, parts replacement 


and power are drastically reduced. 


For YOUR specific job, no matter what the size, or how difficult or 
different, there’s a Williams to fill your requirements. 


tsk For Literature Now 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER CO. 
2707 N. Ninth St. e 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


WILLIAMS LINE 
1S COMPLETE 


ROLLER, IMPACT and 
DRYER MILLS (0: fine grinding 


down to 400 mesh or micron sizes. 


AIR SEPARATORS, 
any type, for precision control and 
high production fine grinding. 


VIBRATING SCREENS, 
1 to 3 decks, open or enclosed, in 


any size for any job. 


HELIX-SEAL MILLS 
for dust-free grinding, and for 
wet, sticky, greasy materials, 


sé lao: COMPLETE “PACKAGED” PLANTS 
for installation in existing buildings. 


WILLIAMS TESTING LABORATORY AT YOUR SERVICE 
Complete facilities are maintained by Williams to help 
find the right solution to every size reduction problem. 
Write in confidence. 


ww 
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OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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REMOVES 98% 
OF FLUORINE 


i 
COVERED 
EXHAUST : —- —-—--—-—--— —— —- 
FAN ) — ee 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
. P-A DEN 
j SCRUBBE 
e WATER 
OUTLET 
£ ADVANTAGES FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
5 “S aay er , 
a High Efficiency — Depending on concentration, the Chemico Write Today Outlining Your Problem 
P-A Cyclonic Scrubber removes from 96% to 98°, of fluorine 
e # (SiF,, H,SiF, and HF) from Superphosphate plant exhaust 
en gases. It makes the exhaust invisible. P-A VENTURI SCRUBBER 
ae 3 Low Operating Cost — Consumption of water and power ts low. For more difhcule scrubbing problems 
ee ; CHEMICO offers the P-A_ Venturi 
af Low Maintenance — Its simple, trouble-free construction and Scrubber, a highly effective and eco- 
; full utilization of corrosion-resistant materials virtually elim- nomical apparatus for the removal of 
inate maintenance problems. sub-micron dust, fume and acid mist ‘ 
aS, Low Initial Cost-——The Chemico P-A Cyclonic Scrubber can be from industrial gases. 
% installed at a surprisingly low cost. 
ty 
“ Phone (MU 8-7400) or write our P-A Sales Dept for further in- SE Mig 
eR formation and ask for our Bulletin M-102 on P-A Gas Scrubbers. G4 o 
- i ; 
: CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION GB 


Care 
4 UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


188 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. ¥ 


Chemico plants are 
Tec Anu al Representatives Throughout the World ° Cahles Chemiconst, Neu York I rohtable investments 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Most 


Performer 
tT sIn Its Field.. 


TOXIMUL 500, latest member 


of the Toximul series of agricultural em- 
ulsifiers, imparts outstanding spontaneity 
and emulsion stability, using as little as 
3% in many formulations. It performs ef- 
ficiently with practically all of the major 
toxicants on the market. 


SOLVENTS . . . TOXIMUL 500 functions well with TOXICANT RANGE .. . TOXIMUL 500 gives 


a wide variety of solvents, and is not as easily thrown off exceptionally good results with: 

balance by a switch in diluents as are many other com- Toxaphene .. DDT... Aldrin... BHC. . Chlordane 

mercially available emulsifiers. : , ; ; ve 
while very satisfactory performance is also obtained with: 

WATER .. . TOXIMUL 500 gives superior emulsi- Dieldrin .. Endrin. . Heptachlor .. Parathion . . 

fication over a wide range of water hardness. In many Isopropyl 2, 4D . . Butyl 2, 4D... BEP 2,4, 5T 


cases excellent results are obtained all the way from 50— 
1000 ppm hardness. 


“i PRICE: 

For a few specialized sys- 

tems, other Toximuls are TOXIMUL 500 combines all these ‘ 

available. . see reverse side ae ” : oe 
plus” performance factors with 


for details. 
unusually low cost. It is priced at... 


'. Detergents— 
: Mf HY) —Emulsifiers 
FOR DETAILED APPLICATION DATA, TURN THE PAGE 


| NINOL LABORATORIES, inc. 


1719 SOUTH CLINTON STREET + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS + CHESAPEAKE 3-9625 
In Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., 420 Lagauchetiere Street West, Montreal 1, Quebec 
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EMULSIFICATION OF COMMON PESTICIDE-SOLVENT COMBINATIONS 
by 


IN WATERS OF 50-1000 ppm HARDNESS 


BEP 2,4,5T (4 Ib.) 


wt 


| 
t % | KEROSENE | XYLENE T vascou ARSO | HUMBLEAROMATIC | SOVACIDE PD544C 
" PESTICIDES | TOMA —) 30 350 1000 cm. 2. se me 1000 | 50 350 1000 4 50 350 1000 

TOXAPHENE (4 Ib.) 3 .' & Sis & Fi 
TOXAPHENE (6 Ib.) | 3 eecelee P| 
DOT (2 Ib.) | 3 Ec©€ P E£€ EE ele E 
BHC (1 Ib. gamma) 3 G P P* G E G 
ALDRIN (2 Ib.) | 4 Beatanita = e ic E 
an 1 | ee ad 
DIELDRIN (1.5 Ib.) | 4 —E P Pr E 
ENDRIN (1.5 Ib.) 4 Ee Gi E —E iE E 
LINDANE (1 Ib.) 5 . € Bie 6 81S €<O@ te & * 
CHLORDANE (8 Ib.) 4 E G | 
CHLORDANE (4 Ib.) | 7 Ge. 

mae fa : 
HEPTACHLOR (2 Ib.) 5 \€ € Fi¢6 @ 
PARATHION (2 |b.) H E Pp Pe EE E CE E E 
MALATHION (5 Ib.) | 8 G G G*t* F FF 
ARAMITE (2 Ib.) } s | eet ple e€ el!oocheee 
STROBANE (8 Ib.) | s | ¢ G6 CG 

IL 
CHLORO IPC (4 Ib.) 10 | PP pte 
BUTYL 2,40 (4 Ib.) 5 Se 86 8 Bila-8 814. 86.108 8 
ISOPROPYL 2,4D (4 Ib.) 5 ee leaéis « O16 SO ere tt Bits « 6 
BUTYL 2,4-2,4,5T (2 Ib.) | 5 66 G £t GEE GEE GHEE G 
5 | EPP €&€ P P |G G Go > ae. E —€ G 


WTOXIMUL 400 gives better results in xylene with BHC, Dieldrin, Parathion; also when ketones ore used with Lindane 
WHRTOKIMUL MP gives better results with Molothion. 
WWRTOXIMUL 250 best for CIPC 


U7 


NINOL LABORATORIES, inc. 


1719 SOUTH CLINTON STREET + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS + CHESAPEAKE 3-9625 
in Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada Litd., 420 Lagauchetiere Street West, Montreal 1, Quebec 


SYMBOLS: E = Excellent = Spontoneous emvisification, no cream 1 hr., no oll 24 hrs. 
G = Good = Spontaneous emulsification, cream in 1 hr., no oll 24 hrs. 
* = Fair = Fair spontaneity, cream in 1 hr., no oil 24 hrs. 
P = Poor = ell on standing. 


Detergents— 
—Emulsifiers 


... SEE OTHER SIDE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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é NO FLIES 
ON BOSSY 


She’s protected in the barn 
and in the pasture by an 
insecticide formulation 
containing CRAG Fly Repellent. 
She's contented, producing 
more milk, and earning more 


money for her owner, 


You can improve your insecticide and lower your costs 


with Crre Fly Repellent. Take advantage of these proven qualities: 


“CRAG” FLY REPELLENT... 


repels stable flies, horn flies, house flies, and horse flies... protects livestock 


even during the hot summer months when flies are thickest. 


. synergizes pyrethrins and allethrin . . . toxicants go further. 


... is a water-white, odorless liquid. 


.. is compatible with most insecticidal ingredients and improves the ease 
of formulating. 


.. . improves the performance of pyrethrins in the presence of moisture and sunlight, 


. is safe to use on dairy animals and live stock. 


kor technical information or for test samples, 
just fill in this coupon and drop it in the mail, 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Room 328, Dept. A 


CRAG 


Trode-Mork 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


CARBIDE ano CARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 


Please send me: 


case [J Technical Information 


Fly Repellent CT] Eight Ounce Sample 


N — 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation — 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 
Compaony___ — 


eee ee ee em ee ee ee ee wee mew ww ew ee my 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide 


end Carbon Corporation, 


Address_ - — 


OCTOBER, 1954 
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Use this new 16 page 
illustrated bulletia to 
quickly select the right 
machine for the job. 
Containscomplete data 
oo sewing heads, 
columas, conveyors, 
accessories, and over: 
all dimensions plus 
more thao fifty illus- 
trations of machines, 
plant installations and 
types of closures. Write 
for your copy now. 


20 


Photo above shows a ve 
production installation of a 
Union Special Class 20500 
Bag Closing machine in a 
fertilizer plant. 


a A a 


...to help you cut 
costs in your plant! 


At today’s high operating costs, you can’t afford 
to have inefhcient production methods in your 
plant. That's why it pays to take advantage of 
Union Special’s faster, more dependable, more 
economical bag closing equipment. Union Special 
bag closers give you more production... per man 
... per hour because every Union Special is engi- 
neered and built with your basic requirements in 
mind — to do a specific bag closing job at lowest 
possible unit cost. For recommendations, see your 
local Union Special representative or write UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO.. 447 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical =--:-: 
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Give a boost to your 
7955 Aerosol pack with «= 
(50 0d-rite | " a Roaches 


st 


THE PROVED INSECTICIDE 


° SEP 


ees Se 


In planning for your 1955 aerosol pack— 
Good-rite Strobane is the material you can count 
on for dealer and consumer satisfaction .. . for 


profitable business . . . for results! 


NTRODUCED early this year, Good-rite Strobane 
has set a new standard for killing household 
insects—and is headed for a leading place among 
insecticides. Developed for use in aerosol and 


liquid sprays, Strobane offers these advantages: no For samples and technical information, please 
write Dept. CB-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 


odor; no visible crystalline residue; pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 

easy to formulate; excellent stabili -T1 Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
y ty ood-ri 

—will not deteriorate in storage. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


*Terpene Polychlorinates 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


secondary aromatic solvents necessary; pleasant 
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See oe s 


NITROGEN 
FERTILIZERS 


a 


Ls 


VITREA . . . A New High Analysis 
45% Nitrogen Fertilizer..From Urea 


| This new “all purpose” nitrogen fertilizer can be 
eS used on all crops... 


@ EASILY APPLIED BY ANY METHOD 


... drilling . . . top or side dressing . . . 
plowing down . . . broadcasting 
airplane . . . or in irrigation systems 


@ EXTRA HIGH NITROGEN CONTENT-45% 
@ PRILLED INTO A BEAD-LIKE SHAPE 
@ SPECIALLY CONDITIONED 


. » » non-caking and free flowing 


@ COMPLETELY SOLUBLE 
@ RESISTANT TO LEACHING 
@ CONVENIENT 80 ib. BAGS 


For your nitrogen needs look to the company famous for 
quality products for use in agriculture since 1837. 


WE LBEA Grand River Chemical Division of 
DEERE - COMPANY 


GEN. & SALES OFFICES — TULSA, OKLA. @ PLANT ~ PRYOR, OKLA. 


NAC CONVENTION 
—— Sidelights 


N spite of the bleats from here 
I and there about another bad sea- 
son, it was encouraging to find that 
upwards of five hundred in the pesti 
cide industry had enough cash or 
credit left to get to the annual fall 
meeting of NAC. And they found 
waiting for them one of the best and 
most interesting convention programs 
f recent years. Not content with 
providing features on the Miller 
Amendment, antibiotics, sales selec- 
tion and training, which were enough 
to guarantee a full and interested at- 
tendance at meeting sessions, the com- 
mittee on arrangements went to all 
the trouble to card a hurricane .. . 
“Edna” to fill out the convention 
bill 
ee * * 

The effects of Carol and the ad 
vance guard of Edna made the beach 
and the weather conditions far below 
the standard for these September get 
togethers, The first hurricane remov 
ed a big chunk of beach, giving it a 
cliff-like effect, while the first zephyrs 
of Edna made things rather damp 
and gloomy most of the time. 

ee ek * 

Although lots of people got en 
thusiastic about the steak served at 
the annual banquet, such gourmets 
as Hercules Powder Company's Joe 
Dolson went in for a tar more exoti 
treat. They ferreted out the piece de 
resistance on the luncheon menu ot! 
the E & S: “Crisp Wheaties served 
with sliced bananas and cream.” 

se ke * 

Although he’s retired from the 
Tobacco By-Products Divison of Vir 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., G. F 
“Grub” Leonard, NAC elder states 
men, still cuts a mean tworstep on 
the dance floor, as witness the get 
together dance in the Essex ballroom 

ee ek * 

W. R. E Andrews, Philadelphia, 
got back at Ag Chemicals flash-bulb 
poppers with a miniature camera 
the size of a cigarette lighter that 
fit into the palm of his hand 

(Turn to Page 130) 
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'*-8 in Lo-Volatile 
ester emulsifiers 


Repriated from "Chemical Wook / Every lo-volatile ester of 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T is unique 
in its individual composition, compatability, for- 
mulating range, and dilutability with water and 
oils. Each requires an individual “prescriptiof”’ for 


effective emulsification. 


You can get this individualized Emulsol treat- 
ment because our prescription” department is set 
up to compound for your herbicide ester require- 
ments the special EMCOL emulsifier and at no 
premium price. 


/ We are at your service whether you need a 


A thought or two about things new 
/ small quantity or a tank car shipment. 


and interesting in the field of 
surface-octive chemistry . . . 


/ That's why so many top-flight formulators look 
g eeeeeeeeeeeee to Emulsol. You too will find a solution to your 


herbicide formulation problem by contacting your 


local Emulsol representative or by communicating 


= 
‘ / 
Cant wth urteda! 7 : with us directly. 


.. nobody buys. But geople 
do buy lweed_killersJ espe- 
cially the effective yet eco- 


nomical ones...the oil or 


a 

o 

hormone types formulated @ 
— with the proper EMCOL 

mw | Right now, lo-volatile esters A 

ae € 

J 


peat are a snap 
eee eteneeeeer 
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Cash in on Dormant Spraying with 


WAZA BRUSH KILLERS 


PAL. moe 


. 


Each year, more brush control programs are being conducted in 
the dormant season. Off-season basal bark application has many 
advantages. For example, it avoids the danger of damaging growing 
crops. It distributes labor over the entire year. It requires less equip- 
ment than foliage application and it is easier to reach brush in 
marshy low lands when the ground is frozen. 

So be sure you're set to take advantage of these extra off-season 
sales and profits by having a good stock of Pittsburgh Brush Killers 
on hand. We'll be glad to send you special newspaper ad mats and 
window streamers to help you promote dormant season spraying 
in your area. Write today! 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, 

and DOT. 

ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES, Parathion Wettable Powders, 

Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Systox. 

WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrates, 2,4-D Ester - ; 

Formulated Concentrates, D4 (Low Volotile 2,4-D Ester), C4 Pre- ee ‘ : | 

Emergence Weed Killer, 2,4,5-T Formulations. ’ . 
COTTON SPRAYS AND 

DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


weo see 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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more industries use m 


used by one producer of castings* 


You Can’t Compete If Your Equipment Is Obsolete 


OCTOBER, 1954 


ADEE 


SHOVELS 
combined 


MILLIONS OF TONS of bulk materials are handled daily by 
“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels in all kinds of industries. 
Sand, clay, coal, chips, chemicals, fertilizers, earth — all 
manner of materials are scooped up, carried, loaded, 
dumped, spread, unloaded and piled by these versatile, 
efficient machines. 

Indoors and outdoors, they work fast and efficiently 
because they have high speeds in reverse as well as forward 
and maneuver easily and rapidly. 

If you have bulk material handling problems, it will 
pay for you to find out how “PAYLOADER” tractor- 
shovels can help you too. There's a size and type to fit 
your need — eight models with capacities from 12 cu. ft. 
to 2 cu. yd. Your “PAYLOADER” Distributor is ready 
to give you full facts. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
743 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois, 


*name on request 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. + LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


PAYLOADER tit 
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For Control of Cattle Lice and Ticks 


Chlordane is considered one of the best available 

insecticides for controlling insect pests of livestock. 

The above folder contains During the fall and winter months in the United States 
complete information on the 


use of Chlordane to and Canada, cattle lice and ticks are among the 


coutrel cattle Hes and teks. most important pests of the cattle industry. 
Send for your free copy. 
Sprays or dips of Chlordane ranging from 4% to 4% 
have proven highly satisfactory against these 

parasites. Excellent seasonal control may be obtained 
with one application. Write us for literature on 


the use of Chlordane against cattle lice and ticks. 
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General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenve, Chicago 11, Illinois 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


REPRESENTATIVES §$N PRINCE PAL CITIES 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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1 Responsibility 
2 Integrated Piants 
Wh 3 Generations of Bag 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary ; Experience 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. - Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, III. 
OCTOBER, 1954 
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GRANULATION... 


Key to the uniform, fre i 

L. , free-flowing chemi 

fertilizers produced by the Dorrco pene 
Fertilizer Process é ff 


Successful sales in today’s fertilizer market require a high 
analysis, uniform, free-flowing granular product . . . one 
that won’t compact in storage, clog 4 spreader or create 
dust hazards. These valuable characteristics can now be 
obtained with the Dorrco Granular Fertilizer Process . - - 
applicable to both new and existing plants. No costly 
additives or fillers are required, and the product can be 
shipped direct to wholesaler or farmer in 100% useable 
form. What's more, the Process is completely flexible in 
meeting varying marketing demands. It can be used 
interchangeably to produce triple superphosphate, am- 
monium phosphates, ammonium sulfate or complete high 


analysis products. 

In fact, the Process will granulate practically any soluble 
salt or mixture of salts so as to produce a uniform, free- 
flowing product. 

There’s a good chance that the Dorrco Granular 
Fertilizer Process will help increase your share of 
tomorrow's business. The Dorr Company operates 
a complete consulting engineering service backed 
by 35 years of experience in this field, and we 
will be glad to demonstrate the benefits of 
the Dorrco Granular Fertilizer Process 
in terms of your operation. Please 
address your inquiry to The Dorr 
Company, Stamford, Conn. 


WORLD - 
LD -WIDE RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + EQUIPMENT 


THE DORR COMPANY + ENGINEERS + STAMFORD, CONN 
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SPELLING “MINERAL MIXTURES”! 


And “easier” is the word for the smoothness of operation with 
Tennessee Corporation Mineral Mixtures. And easiest of all, 
TC will custom-mix your mineral combination to any desired 
specifications. Thus you have only ONE ingredient to add to 
your regular fertilizer formula for a completely balanced plant 
food. It requires no additional labor or mixing facilities, since 
TC Mineral Mixtures come to your plant, in bulk or bag, 
already carefully mixed in controlled amounts of soluble and 
readily available forms of Copper, Manganese, Iron, Zinc, 
Magnesium and Boron. Cut down on multiple purchasing, raw 
material costs, and handling by mineralizing with a TC custom- 
formulated mineral mixture. 


ar 


' 

Custom formulated 
MINERAL i 
MIXTURES j 
——_-——__ 


Samples, Specifications and Detailed 
Information on Request. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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mew counties 
to America’s farmland 


Opening this fall in Memphis, Tennessee, is a plant which will produce 
72,000 tons of nitrogen annually in the form of urea and anhydrous am- 
monia. That's enough nitrogen to boost America’s corn production by 
more than 50 million bushels — it’s like adding three counties of rich 
farmland to the nation. 


Corn is only one example. Actually, there will be many applications for 
this nitrogen: as fertilizer for other crops, as a protein source for feed 
supplements, and for industrial uses like the manufacture of plastics, syn- 
thetic fibers, and pharmaceuticals, and in petroleum refining. 


The Memphis plant's output provides agriculture and industry a de- 
pendable source, backed by a world of experience. 


FOR UREA AND AMMONIA LOOK TO 


GRACE CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. © ATLANTA, GA. * CHICAGO, ILL. © MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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with Cyanami 


“Agriculture’s most useful form of nitrogen” 


1. Farmers get MORE HUMUS, FASTER from cover come drought or heavy rains. This “staying” 
crops and crop wastes by plowing them down with quality of Cyanamid nitrogen permits plow down 
free-flowing Cyanamid. at any time of year. 

4. Plow down with Cyanamid places nitrogen in the 
root zone where it can be used by the plants. It 
encourages deeper rooting, helps crops withstand 
drought. 


2. Cyanamid supplies necessary lime. Cyanamid con- 
tains the equivalent of 70° hydrated lime, as well 
as 20°% of the right kind of nitrogen. Farmers need 
this lime to neutralize soil acidity. And these are 
the proper proportions of nitrogen and lime to 5. Using Cyanamid avomps the reduction in yield 
form a maximum of humus from the organic which often follows plow down of crop wastes and 
material plowed down. mature cover crops alone. 


3. The 20% nitrogen in Cyanamid resists leaching. . . 6. Production costs go down, because Cyanamid 
is available to crops from plow down until harvest, eliminates the expense of side- or top-dressing. 


MAKE SURE YOU PROFIT, TOO... by selling AERo® Cyanamid, Granular—agriculture’s 
most useful form of nitrogen. Every one of the advantages above is a potent sales 
argument, a convincing reason why Cyanamid for plow down is an agricultural ‘best seller.”’ 


ter AERO® Cyanamid: Defolionts Herbicides 
AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammenium Nitrate 
AERO® Ammonium Sulphate 
PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct Application 
THIOPHOS® Parathion Technical 
MALATHIONT Technical 
CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyanide Fumigants 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION CM Pocaigunt 
ACRYLON® Spot Fumigont 
POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture and Turf 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Abnaun® ten Canteen 
Aho known @s MALATHON 
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Edttorial 


COMMENTS 


S long time critics of governmental 
red tape, and particularly of federal 
bungling in the handling of foreign 
and all other types of relief, we are 

glad to take our hats off for a change to an 
agency which was smart and honest enough to 
admit it might be wrong,—and then get up and 
do something about righting the wrong. We re- 
fer to the recent decision of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration to amend its bidding rules 
and give domestic suppliers a fair shake in sup- 
plying stocks of fertilizer to be shipped over- 
seas under the FOA aid programs. 


Foreign bidders on FOA contracts will now be 
required to figure in their bids the cost of ship- 
ping half their material in U. S. ships. This 
rat her sensible requirement, for some odd reason, 
applied previously only to American bidders, and 
resulted in their being put at a serious competi- 
tive disadvantage in bidding on these FOA con- 
tracts. U. §. Firms will now be able to partici- 
pate on an equal basis with foreign suppliers, as 
a result of suggestions by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee which led to FOA’s reversal 
of its previous bidding set-up. 

In retrospect, it seems rather difficult to un- 
derstand how such an inequitable bidding pro- 
cedure was established in the first place,—and 
then allowed to continue as long as it did. It re- 
sulted in over eighty percent of FOA fertilizer 
purchases being supplied by foreign bidders dur- 
ing the year ended April 30, 1954, with more 
than two-thirds of the material moving in 
foreign vessels. Perhaps now this picture can be 
changed. 

All credit is due American fertilizer manu- 
facturers, and their trade association representa- 
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tives, for seeing that attention was called to the 
inequity of the situation, and demands for re- 
lief continued long enough to get action. 


CLEAN bill of health was accorded 

)ie to the newer pesticidal chemicals by 

the Assistant Surgeon General of the 

United States in his address last 

month at the NAC convention. “Their record 

is generally good,” he said, adding that “when 

properly used, insecticides do not cause any dis- 

eases or increased susceptibility to disease to 
either man or animals.” 


Based firmly on clinical studies, research find- 
ings and authenticated mortality records, the 
opinions of the vast majority of scientists and 
physicians who have really studied the subject 
parallel the views of the Surgeon General’s 
office. 

We have the resigned feeling, of course, that 
occasional medical men, perhaps eager for the 
headlines, and sensation-seeking newspaper 
stories, will from time to time indict the pesti- 
cide industry and accuse pesticides for respon- 
sibility for everything from cancer to fallen 
arches. 


All informed authorities, however, seem to 
unite in the opinion that the industry’s record is 
an excellent one. The important role of pesti- 
cides in protecting the national health, and the 
nation’s food supply, far outweighs the occa- 
sional case of acute poisoning which is the only 
legitimate charge that can honestly be laid at the 
door of the pesticide industry. 
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EMBERS of th National 
Agricultural Chemicals As 
sociation are to be commend 
ed for the interest which the associa 
tion has shown in safeguarding hu 
man health. Your recognition of th 
responsibilities that a ompany your 
industrial and technical activities is 
one of the best guarantees not only 
sound growth but of public conf 
dence and trust 

NAC can well take justifiable 
prick in the way the association has 
worked with such agenci as the 
World Health Organization in the 
development of standards and speci 
fications; with the appropriate de 
partments of government on regula 
tory, administrative and technical 
matters; and with producers and con 
sumers on protective measures and 
general health education 

Products of the industry are of 
course increasing the yield of world 
agriculture many times Over and are 
thus helping to swell the food supply 
for millions of people throughout 
the world, They are also helping to 
curb and eliminate diseases which 
have ravaged many countries and 
have robbed their people of energy 
and productive capacity. On the 
other hand, constant vigilance must 
be maintained against possible dan 
gers to human health through the un 
wise or premature or inadequately 
tested use of chemical compounds. 

Insects and rodent pests affect 
human health both directly and in 
directly. They do so in at least three 
ways: (1) They impair agricultural 


*Delivered before the 2let Annual Meeting 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals As 
sociation, Spring Lake, N. J September &, 
1964 
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RELATION of PESTICIDES toHEAL TH 


productivity with resultant effect on 
human nutrition; (2) they serve as 
vectors in the transmission of disease 
and (3) they cause untold human 
discomfort and interfere with physi- 


il efhciency 


The magnitude of insect dam 
age to agriculture is well known. It 
has been estimated that insects cause 
an annual loss to the United States 
of $4 billion; and that $52 dollars is 
returned for each dollar spent on in 
ecticides. Insect damage has been es 
timated at 10 percent, or more, of the 
total food crop in this countr. About 
5 percent of all stered food products 
are ruined by insects, even in coun 
tries with well-developed technical 
services, These losses are of vital con 
cern to public health, particularly in 
the undeveloped areas of the world 
Malnutrition is one of the foremost 
global health problems. No valid esti 
mate can be made of the enormous 
amount of disease that is caused by 
inadequate diets and poor nutrition 
Any gains in the production, supply, 
and storage of food will, of course 
have beneficial effects on human nu 


trition and health 


Insects are the carriers of man 
diseases which have an important ef 
fect on man, The best known of th 
serious world-wide health problems, 
is malaria, Other important insect 
borne diseases are plague, epidemic 
typhus, diarrheal infections, dengue, 
and yellow fever. In addition, there 
are a host of tropical and semi-tropi 
cal diseases which are little known in 
the United States but which cause 


considerable suffer und death in 


ing 
many parts of the globe 


Even when they do not carry 
disease, insect pests are a nuisance 
and a burden. In some parts of the 
world, it is almost impossible to work 
amid the swarms of biting flies and 
mosquitoes. Sleep and recreation are 
made difficult. Human efficiency and 
health are bound to suffer from low- 
ered vitality and resistance 

Pesticides have played and are 
playing a very significant role in the 
ecology of man. Their importance to 
health derives from several important 
effects. In this discussion, however, 
I will consider primarily the use of 


pesticides in combatting disease. 


U.S. Pesticides Aid World Health 
HERE are many dramatic ex- 
amples of the efhciency of some 
of the newer pesticides in the con- 
trol and sometimes the eradication, of 
insect-borne diseases. Although in- 
secticides had been used for many 
years, it was not until the advent of 
DDT that any single chemical show- 
*d promise of selectively destroying 
the vector most likely to transmit di- 
sease. The “grandad” of the new 
pesticides, DDT has had the most ex- 
tensive use and has given rise to a 
host of famous off-spring. Such ma- 
jor diseases as malaria, plague, and 
epidemic typhus have been controlled 
by DDT. Moreover, it is believed 
to be potentially effective against 
more than a dozen other diseases 
which are important in many parts 
of the world 

The most spectacular success of 
course, has been achieved in malaria 
prevention, through the application 
of residual deposits of DDT to the 
interior surfaces of dwellings. Be- 
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By Dauid E. Price 


Public Health Service 

l Ss Dept ot Health 
Education & Welfare 
Washington, D. C 


cause Most Mosquitoes rest on nearby 
surfaces after feeding, those that 
have acquired infections are elimi 
nated as a result of this procedure 

Malaria control operations use 
most of the insecticides which are 
exported from the U. S. for public 
health purpeses. The World Health 
Organization and the United States 
Foreign Operations Administration 
ire the two principal organizations 
engaged in international malaria con 
trol activities. About 124 million peo 
ple were protected against malaria 
during 1953 through assistance from 
the Foreign Operations Administra 
tion alone. Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration aided malaria control 
operations are under way 1n 17 coun 
tries of the world at present. For 
this work, the FOA purchased about 
22 million pounds of DDT 75¢7 wa 
ter-dispersable powder during the 
last fiscal year 

The largest single program is 
being conducted in India. Last year 
almost 14 and a half million pounds 
of DDT 75° wettable powder was 
shipped to India, at a gross cost of 
almost 4 and three-quarter million 
dollars, This DDT will be used to 
protect 125 million people against 
malaria. Last year alone the homes of 
70 million Indian people were spray- 
ed with this compound. The program 
in India is the largest malaria con 
trol operation with insecticides ever 
undertaken in the history of the 
world. 

Most experts agree that malaria 
control represents the most effective 
kind of public health program now 


being conducted abroad. Malaria 
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control meets the five major criteria 
for a successful foreign aid program 
(1) It is administratively and techni 
cally feasible; (2) its results are re 
cognizable within a relatively short 
span of time; (3) its costs are com 
mensurate with the expected and at 
tainable benefits; (4) it is within the 
technical ability of the host coun 
try: (5) it affects a sizable number 
{ it pee ple 

The experience in Venezuela il 
lustrates dramatically the successful 
use of DDT in malaria control, In 
that country the average death rate 
from malaria was 112 per 100,000 
population in 1941, Within 7 years 
the rate was reduced to 15 per 100, 
000 through an intensive program of 
DDT residual spraying of houses 
Since 1948 the rate has gone down 
even further. Through the use of 
DDT and other residual insecticides, 
malaria has practically disappeared 
from Greece, Ital’, British Guiana, 
and several other countries. In the 
United States an intensive five-year 
program of malaria eradication, he 
gun in 1947, was largely responsible, 
although other factors were undoubt 
edly involved for the virtual elimi 


nation of this diseasé 


Throughout the world, insecti 
cides have contributed much to the 
success of attacks against other dis 
eases, The 1943 typhus epidemic in 
Naples was under control within 
two months after the start of control 
measures, Other louse-borne and flea 
borne diseases have been suppressed 
in a similar manner. The decline in 
rodent-borne typhus fever in_ the 
United States resulted largely from 
the control of vector fleas on rats 

Insecticides helped control ‘el 
low fever in Brazil by eradicating the 
mosquitoes which transmitted the dis 
ease. Epidemics of dengue fever 
were successfully combatted with in 
secticides in Hawa in 1943-44, in 
Madagascar in 1947, and in Saipan 
in August 1944. Local outbreaks of 
other vector-born diseases, such as 
sandfly fever, filariasis, Japanese B 
encephalitis, and bartonellosis, have 
been controlled effectively with in 
secticides. 


By using insecticides to destroy 


flies, Public Health Service investiga 
tors have observed, it is possible to 
reduce enteric infections, a principal 
cause of infant deaths, Our scientists 
have found a significant reduction 1m 
the amounts of diarrheal infection 
disease, and death as a result of fl 
control measures. Similar results wer 
ebserved as by-products of programs 
to combat malaria in Greece and sand 
fles in Malta, both of which als 
controlled houseflies 

The accomplishments of the new 
pesticides have been spectacular in 
deed. However, several important 
problems have appeared in connec 
tion with their use. Among these are 
(1) the development of satisfactory 
insecticide formulations for use in 
tropical countries; (2) the acquisition 
of resistance by many species of in 
sects; and (3) the potential toxi 
hazard to humans from the use of 
some of the new compounds 

The Savannah laboratories of the 
Public Health Service's Communi 
cable Disease Center are helping on 
the preparation of a satisfactory DDT 
specification. They are also testing 
other insecticides which ma’ be used 
against Anopheles mosquitoes — th 
carriers of malaria which become r 
sistant to chlorinated hydrocarbon 


compounds 


The Problem of Insect Resistancce 
NSECT resistance was recognized 
I as far back as 1897 when it was 
noted that certain species in the At 
lantic Coast States succumbed read 
ily to kerosene while the same species 
in Colorado remained unaffected, In 
1944 and 1945 when DDT was used 
extensively by civilian and military 
authorities in Italy to combat malaria 
carrying mosquitoes, within a year 
the first DDT-resistant house flies and 
mosquitoes were observed. In 1947, 
DDT was supplemented with chlor 
dane, and both flies and mosquitoes 
were kept under effective control for 
a three-year period. In August 1950, 
however, chlordane resistance was ob 
served in flies, and by the end of 
the year all of the house flies and one 
species of mosquito appeared to be 
resistant. The house flies were also 
resistant to dieldrin and methoxy 
chlor. By the end of the following 
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DDT-treated 1 


flies 1 ver 
gion throughout Italy were resistant 
to DDT, methoxychk hlordane 
heldrin, benezene hi hl and 
about « ‘ vatlabl sidual 
ypical 
idual spraying 

employed 1 tor ntrol pr 
‘rams. R DDT resi 


flies h ow come from most 


tance in 
ountrics world, with the ex 
eption 

C'uth ! ‘ ned impor 

wequir | stance 

bedbugs, and oriental rat 

juitoes de 

esistan t rinated hy 
ompound on after 

In the United 


Culex tarsalis, the 


pli ition States in 
19S 1, tor 
most important known carrier of 
one type of sleeping sickness, wa 
sistant to DDT 
is well as t lindane, ald 
rin, and heptachlor when used lar 

An phelin 


mtancs t low] than 


cx my l 


found to be highly r 


toxay hens 


moe juit cs have 


oped 
mosjuito speci ind hous 
Although eight species of ma 

laria vectors have reportedly acquired 
resistance, this has not been suf 


ases to interfere seri 


nm most 
vith control activities. Seri 


DDT has heen AK 


juired by a species of malaria-carry 


Stance to 


ing mosquito in Greece and by an 
other in Indonesia 

Our we apons mn the fight against 
vector-borne diseases are continually 
lepleted by the ever-increasing tr 
istance of insects to available pest 
Ter Intensive effort are 


meet this problem. New com 


hx ng 


mack tk 
pounds are being devel ped and, for 
1 whik serve as ack puate replace 
ments. Insects quickly become resis 


tant to the compounds, however 


especially those similar in structure 
and mode of action to hemicals now 

Compounds with a different 
tructure and mode of action usual 
for example 


ly give better results 


rganic phosphorus insecticides have 
heen used with success against in 
resistant to 
urbons. At 
develop 


idded t 


acts whic} had hy on 
the chlorinated hydre 
tempts are being made to 


synergists which may be 
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Record of newer pesticidal chemicals 
called generally good. Properly used, 
says this authority, insecticides do not 
cause disease, nor increased suscep- 
tibility to disease in man or animals. 


formulations to enhance their 


DDT 


lethal effect and overcom 
The nature of resistanc develo, 


resistance 


ed by various species of insects is als« 
under study. Although slow and ted 
ious, this approach should ultimately 
give us the information with which 
to overcome the acquired immunity of 
ins ) pesti ides. Thus far, re- 

m insect resistance has been 
unable to keep pace with the ex 


panding problem 


Toxicity to Humans Studied 

HE problem of toxicity to hu 
T mans is equally large and com 
plex. Research on this subject re 
quires the combined efforts of phar- 
macologists, physiologists, biochemists, 
other specialists 
learn the effects 


pathologists, and 

Studies are made to 
of pesticidal compounds on experi- 
mental animals, By administering the 
materials through various routes, 
both the immediate and cumulative 
effect can be Measure 


ments are made of toxic residues, con 


determined 


isons in air, and of 
To de 


compe unds 


centrations of pe 
compounds stored in tissues 
termine the effects of th 
on human health, clinical studies are 
conducted on persons with histories 
of significant exposure to pesticides 
Interest extends from those who man 
ufacture the chemicals, to those who 
mix and apply them and centers even 
tually on the general population whose 
food or environment may be contami 
nated by the resicues 

Although 
ing have been reported for some of 
the newer pesticidal chemicals, their 
Objections 


cases of acute potson 


record is generally good 


to their use have ranged from the 


unfounded or ridicu 
DDT. 


responsible 


serious to the 
lous, Insecticides, particularly 
all ged t be 


for a variety of gastrointestinal com 


have been 
plaints, a wide range of psycl 
rotic disturbances, as well as for an 
increase in poliomyelitis, cancer, and 
other diseases 
The vast majority of physicians 
ind other scientists who have studied 
the problem, do not accept these 
claims. The consensus is that, proper 
ly used, insecticides do not cause any 
disease or increased susceptibility t 
disease in either man or animals. This 
opinion is based on the results of 
extensive research 
Let me cite by the way of example 
a few studies conducted by Public 
Health Service investigators. A com 
prehensive study was carried out in 
the Mississippi 


whether the widespre ad use of inse 


Delta to determine 


ticides had any adverse effects on the 
health of people living in that area 
In one small city inseticides have been 
accused of being the cause or a con 
tributing cause of fungus infections, 
hay fever, asthma, sinusitis, gastr 
intestinal upsets, cancer, poliomyeli 
tis, heart diseases, and a host of other 
diseases 

In addition to clinical studies, 
reviews were made of school atten 
dance records, State and area-wide 
mortality records, and morbidity re 
cords of a plantation hospital. Disease 
experience was compared for the 
periods before and after the introduc 
tion of the new agricultural chemi 
cals. Similar comparisons were made 
between the regions along the Miss- 
issippi where insecticides were used 


sparingly and the Delta where agri 
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cultural chemicals were used exten 
sively in cotton culture. 

In this study, our investigators 
found no evidence that pesticides 
were related to the occurrence of 
disease 

Let me turn now to some of the 
investigations on DDT, as illustrative 
of the studies on the toxicology of pes 
ticides. DDT is a stable compound 
and a small amount remains on plants 
treated with the material. Since DDT 
is widely used on food and forage 
crops, all of us ingest small amounts 
of DDT in our diet. 

A study to determine the magni 
tude and significance of this DDT in 
take was made recently at the Wena 
tchee Washington, field station 
of our Communicable Disease Center 
Representative meals in restaurants 
and institutions were analyzed for 
DDT. All were found to contain de 
tectable but very small quantities « 
DDT and its metabolite, DDE. Cal 


culations based on animal experimen 


f 


tation indicate that the average daily 
amount of DDT ingested with food 
i< about one one-hundredth of the 
dose necessary to produce microsc 
pic changes in the liver of rats. All 
results indicated that none of the 
meals analyzed contained en ugh 
DDT to be hazardous to man 
Animals that ingest DDT store 

the material in their tissues, especial 
ly in fatty tissues. A research team at 
eur Savannah, Georgia, laboratory 
has analyzed the DDT stored in a 
large number of samples of human 
fat. Samples represented the general 
population as well as persons who 
had extensive exposure to DDT. The 
results show that some of the DDT 
is stored unchanged in the body fat 
and that as much or more 1s st red 
as a less toxic metabolite, DDE The 
average amount of stored DDT is 
much less than comparable amounts 
which experimental animals can store 
without detectable injury Workers 
who have extensive occupational ex: 
posure to DDT store far more « f the 
compound, yet examination of a num 
ber of workers exposed tor 5 years 

r more revealed no injury attribut 
able to DDT 


One of the most promising re’ 
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cent developments in determining 
DDT intoxication is the demonstra 
tion that exposure of human beings 
to significant dosage levels of DDT 
can be quantitatively related t the 
excretion of DDA in the urine. For 
merly, the measurement of DDA tn 
the urine has been accomplished or 
considered only in connection with 
single doses which were at or ex 
tremely near the tox level. It has 
heen a great drawback in the past 
that the only objective measure of 
human exposure t DDT was stor 
age of the material and its derivativi 
DDE. in the fat. Persons wh had 
extensive Os upational exposure were 
frequent! and understandably un 
willing to submit to biopsy becaus 
they were healthy. It should now bh 
possible to measure objectively and 
without inconvenience 

The work was done by investi 
gators at the Communicablk Disease 
Center’s Technical Development La 
horatory in Savannah, Georgia 

The problem of possible cumu 
lative toxic effect of materials used 
on food crops 1s not new The cumu 
lative properties of new compounds 
must be carefull: evaluated. For ex 
ample, organi phosphorus compounds 
recently introduced are systemic 1n 
their action, that is, the material 
sprayed on one portion of a plant is 
translocated to other parts of that 
plant, including the frurt Organic 
phosphorous comp: unds have general 
ly been considered quite unstable and 
therefore devoid of a residue prob 
lem. Recent experiments have shown, 
with certain systemics at least, that 
this is untrue; fruit sprayed with 
heavy dosages of these compounds 
may remain toxic to expe rimental ani- 


mals for many months 


Tighter Insecticide Specifications 
Needed 

ROGRESS in creating new chem 
P ical agents readily exceeds prog 
ress in the laborious toxicological test 
ing necessary to their safe application 
This important work needs to be ex 
panded 

The problem of satisfactory 
formulation for use under conditions 
pertaining in many underdeveloped 


areas of the world was mentioned 


above. Difficulties have been encoun 
tered with some insecticides, parti 
cularly DDT wettable powders, which 
become defective after arrival over 
seas. Each such episode is prejudicial 
to the health objectives of our foreign 
aid program as well as to the reputa 
tion of American industry, Of equal 
significance is the propaganda capital 
which can be made from the failure 
ef inferior products 

Much of the difficulty exper 
ienced has been due to inadequat 
specifications provided to the manu 
facturer by government purchasing 
agencies, although in a few instances, 
materials of inferior quality were sup 
plied. The Public Health Service is 
cooperating with the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the Foreign 
Operations Administration and a 
committee of your own Organization 
to improve and standardize the speci 
fications for insecticides. We expect 
this cooperative relationship to be 
fruitful and pledge our best efforts 
toward its continuation, 

Industry has growing responsi 
bilities in the field of toxicolog*. The 
governmental agencies involved in th 
approval of labelling of pesticides 
are keenly aware of industry's efforts 
and expense in the search for and de 
velopment of new compounds, We 
in government appreciate the incon 
veniences that sometimes result from 
restraints imposed upon the market 
ing of new compounds. However, rea 
sonable doubts about the safety of 
pesticides must be resolved before the 
products are offered to the publi 
Premature approval could result in 
serious damage not only to the public 
health. but also to the reputation 
and profits of the industry 

In this connection, I should like 
to mention the new amendment to 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos 
metic Act, toward which NACA has 
contributed so much time and energy 
This amendment is of course designed 
to protect the public by establishing 
machinery for the setting of safe 
tolerance limits for pesticides. I would 
just like to note here that it will ne 
essitate adequate study and testing 
of the new chemicals from the stand 


(Turn to Page 117) 
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N atmesphere of guarded of 
timism and an intent interest 
in how to operate under th 

newly passed Miller Bill were ob 

vious at the 2lst Annual Meeting 
of the National Agnecultural Chem: 
ils Association last month. Modest 
uccess this summer, coupled with in 
terest im the vital new legislation 

were credited with bringing out a 

record number of members to. the 

meeting at Spring Lake, N. J., Sept 

X10 

Attendance was at a new hivh 
sccording to program charman Rich 
ird T. Yates. of Hercules Powder 

Co., Wilmington, topping even that 

of the 1953 meeting, which marked 

the 20th anniversary of the organiza 
thon 

The association climaxed = th 
three-day meeting with election of 

W. W. Allen, to succeed Paul May 

field as president of NAC, Mr Allen 

is manager of agricultural chemical 

eales for Dow Chemical Co., Mid 

land, Mich Mr. Mayfield 

veneral manager of the Naval Stores 

Department of Hercules Powder Co 

Wilmington, Del 


trom the presidency after serving on 


who 1 


stk pped down 
year instead of the customary two 
hecause of the pressure of other re 
sponsibilities connected with his ne 
work at Hercules Powder Co 

Fred W 
of the Agricultural Chemicals Divi 
sion of Shell Chemical Corp., Denver 
Col., was named vice president. Lea 
S. Hitchner, who has served with th 


Hatch, vice president 


organization since its inception, was 
elected to another term as executive 
secretary treasurer 

The group also set next year's 
spring meeting for the Chase and 
Park Plaza Hotel in St 
March 7-9, 1958 


Louis for 


T hree new di 
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rectors were elected to the board of 
NAC 


CAPT d 


r plas ing three whose term 


Elected to S-year terms were 
Chester M 
president, General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical and Dye Cx rp , Nev 
York; Charles H. Sommer, Jr., vic 
president, Organic Chemical Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Ce St. Louis 
ind J. V. Vernon, president, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
ind Chemical Corp., Middleport 
New York 

The Miller Amendment natural 


ly came in for a lot of attention on 


Brown xecutive Vic 


the program, with a panel discussion 


outhning what the new legislation 
means to members of the pesticick 
industry. The annual report of th 
association, delivered by Mr. Hitch 
ner, also was of unusual interest 
Other 


speakers included antibiotics in agri 


general topics covered by 
culture, and the position of American 
Youth and the American Farmer as 
industry customers. These topics arc 
covered in the following sections 
Another talk, by Dr. David I 
Price. assistant surgeon general of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 1s 
reprinted elsewhere in this issue, The 
crux of Dr, Price’s remarks was that 
there is no evidence that insecticides 
cause any diseases or increased sus 
ceptibility to disease in either man 01 


animals (see story page 34-37) 


Secretary's Report 


OST important developments 
in NAC during the past year 


were passage by Congress and th: 


+. * / 


+, .¢ * 
SOP OCVS '* 
signing by the President of the Miller 
Bill and the inauguration of the her 
That Was 
the statement of Mr. Hitchner, in his 


annual report as executiv 


bicide promotion program 


secretary 
of the group 

He said work connected with the 
Miller Bill had taken up a_ vast 
amount of NAC staff time during 
the past two years. He added “it 
1s believed by all interested parties 
that the present legislation will set 
1 pattern for correcting many prob 
lems which have existed for a long 
period of time.” 

Mr. Hitchner did not read the 
complete annual report of the associ 
ation, which was offered in booklet 
form. Rather he referred to it brief 
ly, then went on to outline some of 
the projects in progress or under con 
sideration by the b ird of directors 
and the staff 


For his part, President Ma ‘field 


discussed the value of membership 


Various committees 


in NAC as an “investment in prog 
ress, and went on to declare that 
the products of the pesticide industry 
protect the nation’s agriculture and 
have a direct effect on health 


Mr. Hitchner 


marks by declaring that the “vigorous 


opened his re 


program conducted during the last 
two years involving product liability 
is paying off.” 

“This opinion is based on the 
reduced number of claims being re 
ported and a general recognition of 
the program by most of our mem 
bers,” he added. “However, we are 
preparing to bring these reports up 
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Facing page board members of the NAC, standing, left to right: 


Johr r y, Stauffer Chemical | Y 


Seated. left to right: A W Mohr li lia § 

S ; sal Corp., Denver 1, W. Allen, Dow 
y Wilmington; B 
I D. F. Murphy, Rohn 
al C Aberdeen, N. C 


eatures Miller Bill 


*, .@. 


Che 


*. *. J 


*. 
i i i > > 


F wder C Wiln 


Top left photo: | 
C Chipmar 


hemical, Kearny 3 
L. K. Brunn, Atlas Powder C 
Montreal, Canada, seated: 

G. R. Ferguson, Geigy Chemi 
Bottom left photo: | 

Monsanto Chemical C 

Md. seated: R 

Goodrich Chemi 


Top right photo: BR Renne, Virginia Car 

Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. Lan 

Div., N. Y; C. Martin and R. West, t 

Bottom right photo: H Douglas Tate, Neu ical Div 

Naugatuck, Conn.; P. S. Cartier, Eastern Stat rmers' Exchange, In 
T. W. Brasfield, Naugatuck C} ical ( front row: MV 

Alexander, both of Geigy Agricultural Chemicals C and W 

States Farmers Exchange, W. Springfield, Ma 


to date so as to have a complete rex 
ord of what has happened to all of 
the cases previous] reported, and a 
complete up-to-date statistical pi 

ture.” 

Mr. Hitchner also mentioned 
these other projects: 

1. A world survey of insecticide 
markets, under study by the depart 
ment of Commerce. He said NAC 
hopes to be able to distribute results 
of the survey to its members 

2. A study of inventory stocks 
b> the Department of Agriculture tn 
cooperation with industry members 
The executive secretary called for in 
dustry cooperat‘on in this survey 

3. Appointment of a permanent 
medical committee by NAC, unde 
consideration by the board, to gis 
advice and make recommendations on 
matters relating to public health, haz 
ards of use and similar medical prob 
lems 

4. A program, read’ for ay 
proval, for distribution of data pr 
pared by the U. S— Public Health 
Service on clinical memoranda for 
physicians’ use in diagness and treat 


ment of pesticide poisoning 
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McConnon, retiring, McConnon and Co., Winona, Minn, T. L. Wilkerson, Americar 
Cyanamid Co. N. Y. C; L. S. Hitchner, NAC Association, Wash. D. C.; rred Shar : 
aman, Pennsylvania Salt Mig. C { Washington, Tacoma, Wash. Jack V. Vernon “s 
Niagara Chemica! Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Middleport, N. Y.; Russell cE 
B. Stoddard, Fairfield Chemical Division, N. Y. C; G. C. Romig, American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Pa.; George F. Leonard, retired, Richmond; E. H. Phillips, G L. F : 
Soil Building Service, N. Y. C 2 
themical Corp; F. W. Hatch 
emical C Midland, Mich 
We k te r ré tiring Chir mar ‘ 
& Haas. Philadelphia; J. M : 
> d 5 
ee : 
ington, Del; '. Brunton, Kolke 
Chemical C Bound Brook, N. | 
ton, Del.; G. Fleming, Natural Products Cory 
Van Winkle, Atlas Powder C Wilmington el 
als Corp., New York 
y, Monsanto Chemical C St. Lou C. P. Zorsct 4 
iis; M. C Morton, Central Chemical Co., Hagerstown 
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5. Procedures used for purchase 
of pesticides by the government for 
distribution in the world public health 
and agricultural programs are being 
discussed with the government by a 
subcommittee of the Technical Com- 
mittee of NAC. 

6. NAC again is sponsoring use 
of the Inter-Association Council's 
publicity and poster pragram. A dis 
play in the lobby of the Essex and 
Sussex, convention headquarters, 
showed the posters. 

The outgoing president, Paul 
Mayfield, declared that, while total 
industry sales of 300 million dollars 
a year are small compared to the 


All photos read from left to right. 
Top left photo: |. ©. Walker, Frontier 
Chemical Cx Wichita, Kans; R. W 
Breidenbach, Commercial Solvents 
Corr New York; and M. E. Clark, 
Frontier Chemical C Wichita 
Top right photo: Lea S Hitchner, execu- 
tive secretary, NAC: Paul Maytield, re- 
tiring NAC president and William 
Allen, newly elected NAC president 
2nd from top, left photo: F. | Woods, 
General Chemical Div., Allied Chemi- 
al & Dye Corp., New York; J. L. Damon, 
General Chemical Div. and P. O. Peter 
Stauff & Chemical Co., Apopka, Fla 


2nd from top, right photo: Richard Yates, 
Hercules Powder C Wilmington, Del 
Mrs. R. Zipse; Robert Zipse, John Powell 
& Co., Div.of Mathieson Chemical Corp 
3rd from top. left photo: Dr C. O Eddy, 
Niagara Chem. Div., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Middleport, N. Y.; J. V 
Vernon, Niagara Chem. Div, Middle 
port, N. Y,; Alfred Weed, John Powell 
& Co., Div. of Mathieson Chemical Corr 
3rd from top. right photo: A | Rautfer, 
Michigan Chem. Corp., St. Louis, Mich.; 
C. F. Gerlach, Wyandotte Chem. Corp 
4th from top. left photo: | A Rodda 
Fairfield Chem. Div., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., New York; J. H. Hoeftfler, 
B. J. Pratt Co., Roselle, N. J.; J. Watson, 
J. M. Huber Corp., New York 

4th from top, right photo: W | Haude, 


Grace Chemical C New York; C. C 


Leonard, Shell Chem. Corp, N. Y 
Sth from top, left photo: Pat Henry, Wil 
n Products; and E. D. Witman, Colum- 
bia Southern Chemical Co 
Sth from top, right photo: L 
national Minerals & Chem 
ago, Ill; Jack W. Moore, Flori ) 
Tallahassee: W. R. Andrews, W. R. An 
jrews Sales Co., Phila, Mrs. Andrews 
Bottom left photo: P. D. Peterson, Stauf 
fer Chemical C Apopka, Fla; Joe 
D.C; L. G. Utter, Diamond Alkali Or 
ganic Chern [ Newark, N. J 


11ca L/LV ’ 
F. L. Holland, Florida Agric. Res. Inst 
Bottom right photo: R W. Roth, Velsicol 
Corp., Chicago; D. Malcolm, John Powell 
& C Div. of Mathieson; S. Epstein, 
Emulsol Corp., Chicago 
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entire American economy, “yet the 
products we make and sell protect 
the economy of our national agricul- 
ture and have a direct effect upon 
public health, including the process 
ing and packaging of food. Your 
responsibility to the people of the 
country and the stake you have in 
this business is far out of proportion 
to your dollar sales,” he asserted. 

Mr. Mayfield gave scientific sup’ 
port to his statements by a novel use 
of a tape recording of a talk by Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, administrator of 
USDA's Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice 

Dr. Shaw said opportunities for 
pesticides are tied in with research 
and called for the following five new 
types of chemicals: chemicals to con- 
trol destructive pests which infest the 
soil; new materials and techniques for 
control of range and grassland in- 
sects; new herbicides that hit the 
weed target like a rifle; a chemical 
for cotton growers that will hold back 
regrowth after defoliation or dessica- 
tion; and more combinations of pest 
control materials. 

On the question of acreage allot- 
ments, Dr. Shaw had this to say: “It 
is difhcult to analyze the situation in 
terms of pest control requirements 
However, we expect to see continued 
use of larger quantities of these chem- 
icals, The farmer who derives his in- 
come from fewer acres will usually 
attempt to get maximum yields from 
the restricted plantings. He will use 
more fertilizer and give closer at- 
tention to controlling losses from 
pests. And the applications of chem- 
cals per acre are likely to be higher 
than before.” 


Miller Amendment 


COMPLETE resume of the new 
Amendment what it is, why 
it was written, how it will work 
was presented in the panel occupying 
the second session of the NAC meet- 
ing. 

Two government officials com 
plemented the remarks of NAC’s 
technical and legal advisers in airing 
the provisions of the legislation. Mr 
Hitchner was chairman of the panel 
commenting on the amendment and 
introducing these panel members: 


All photos left to right. 
Top photo: G. F. Hogg, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; P. J. Reno, Her 
cules Powder Co Wilmington, Del 
Carlos Kampmeir, Rohm & Haas Co 
Philadelphia 


Second from top: M.D. Reichard, Stau! 
fer Chemical Co., New York; G. W. Hill 
Chemagro Corp., New York; A. E. Al- 
bright, Stauffer Chemical Co 
Third from top: Leon Kaniecki, Tennes 
see Corp., Atlanta, Ga; Mrs. Murray 
and J. E. Murray, Tennessee Corp., At 
lanta 


Fourth from top: A. F. Bixby, Pennsalt 


Mig. Co. of Wash., Tacoma, Wash.; Mer 
cer Rowe, Ashkraft Wilkinson Co., and 
A. Connelley, General Chemical Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


Fifth from top: Jack Polite, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, O.; Bruce Gleiss 
ner, Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O 
A. C. Hobbie, Corona Chem. Div., Pitts 
Plate Glass, W. Moorestown, N. J 


Bottom photo: H. Guardia, Quimagra 
Ltd, San Jose, Costa Rica; S. Marshall 
Central Chemical Corr Hagerstown 
Md.; J. P. McKenna, Quimigras Agricola 
Centro Americas, San Jose, Costa Rica 


William W. Goodrich, assistant gen 
eral counsel, Food & Drug Division, 
Department of Health, Education © 
Welfare, Washington, D, C.; John 
T. Coyne, assistant head, Pesticide 
Regulation Section, Plant Pest Con 
trol Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S.D.A.; John D. Conner, 
NAC counsel; and Joseph A, Noone, 
NAC technical adviser. A resume of 
their comments follows: 

Hitchner: Outlined the history 
of pesticide legislation, starting with 
the original Insecticide Act of 1910 
He said the problem of residues is 
not a new one, but has troubled in 
dustry and government for many 
years 

“Because of the failure of pre 
vious legislation and because of in 
creased interest created by develop 
ment of the many organic pesticides 
the present legislation was introduced 
in Congress and passed.” He said 
passage of the law in itself solves 
nothing. “The value of any legisla 
tion depends upon intelligent admini 
stration and the cooperation of those 
regulating it . The present legisla- 
tion, however, with the unanimous 
support and cooperation of all in 
terested groups, and particularly the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, we believe has an excel 
lent chance of becoming an effective 
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instrument im protecting the publ 
health and making possible th pro 
safe use of pesticides.” 


duction and 


He quoted George P. Larrick, 
new commissioner of food and drugs 


NAC and the 


an important con 


as saying “The pest 


cide industry mad 


tribution to the public welfare 


through their interest in the amend 
ment 
NAC ex 
think 
Miller 
Bill germinated was first planted by 
Lea Hitchner 
marize the 
What does this bill do 
it says that after th 
food will be de 
be adulterated if it 
tion 


Conner: Praised th 


ecutive secretat stating, “I 


that the seed out of which th 


and went on to sum 
imendment as_ follows 
First, in 
effes 


med to 


substance 


tive date any 
contains the resi 
due of a pe which is not gen 


erally considered to be safe unless 


(1) 


within the 


the amount of the residu 


limits of a tolerance which 
has been established by regulation or 
(2) the residue has been specifically 


necessit ot a 


The re <afe, 


exempted from the 


tolerance by regulation 
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Bottom right photo: 
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therefore, two types of regulatory 


action which can be taken with re 
gard to a specific pesticide, First, it 
may be exempted from the necessity 
and sect nd, 


of a tolerance a specif 


' 
tolerance or tolerances can be estab 


The i Her rhe 


appropriate 


may trom 


lished vary 


“ro up to any limit 
Through what procedure can this 
regulatory action be taken’ First, the 
bill permits any person who has regis 
has applied 


tered a pesticide or who 


for registration to initiate the pro 
ceding to establish a tolerance or to 
obtain an exemption relating to on 
if its Constituent pesticidal chemicals 
This represents a substantial improw 
visions of existing 


ment over the pre 


Under the old procedure, 
establish 
he instituted only b> th 
This made it difficult, if 


company interest 


law a pro 


ceeding to a tolerance could 
Govern 
ment not 
impossible, for any 
ed in establishing a tolerance to in 


stigate action to obtain a_ tolerance 
tor that product 
Secondly 


substitutes an 


the new legislation 


informal type of pro 


photo: | 


Powell 


¢ 


R. T. Var 
R. T. Vanderbilt C« 
Carlisle, Pa 


E. Bussart Corp 
New Y 


W. Ah! 


jerbilt C 
New York; G 


New 
Chen 


G. Krieger, Ethyl Corr 
& Co., Div. of Mathieson 
tello, Ethy! Corp., New York 
hased 


schedule for the old formal proceed 


cedure upon a prompt time 
ing with its indefinite and protracted 
time schedule. Yet, if this free inter 
change of technical data and informal 
negotiation fails to produce an ac 
cord, any interested party is given the 


right of a full hearing and judicial 
revicw 
To what products does the pesti 


cide residue amendment apply’ It was 


only after protracted consideration by 
that the 


all of the interested group: 
decision was made to limit this legis 
lation to pesticidal residues remain 
ing on raw agricultural commodities 
f this legisla 
detail 


The legislative history 
tion spells out in considerabk 


what is considered to be embraced 


term “raw agricultural 
Pesticidal 


rocessed foods will remain subject 
I 


within the 
commodity residues on 
to the provisions of existing law 
When does this new law become 
effective’? The procedural provisions 
of the new law became effective im 
mediatel » upon its enactment on July 


22, although it is not anticipated that 
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the procedure for establishing new 
tolerances will be utilized until after 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare has issued regulations 
spelling out in more detail the pro 
The adultera 
tion provisions of the new law do not 


become effective until July 22, 1955, 


cedure to be followed 


except in the case of products for 
tolerances are issued before 
The date can be extended 


which 
that date 
until July 2, 1956, at 
of the Secretary of Health, Education 
Welfare. This for all 


practical purposes, that both the Gow 


the discretion 


and means, 


ernment and the companies will have 
4 minimum period of one year and « 
maximum period of two years to pre 


pare for compliance with the act, 


except, of course, for those products 


for which tolerances are issued soon- 


er 


with the state 


He cone luded 


ment that industry members must de 
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cide promptly “how your products 
will fit into this pattern. Do they fal! 
into the group for which proposed 
and vegetables 


tolerance on fruits 


may shortly be issued? Should you 


take the 
have tolerances, or additional toler 


initiative mn petinioning to 


ances established? If so, when should 
this be done? Should it be done ind: 
vidually or in cooperation with other 
companies?” 
Noone: Said 
the 


one of the principal 
provisions of amendment is to 
the procedure for 

“The 
cupied only five paragraphs of the 
Food, Drug Act. The 
simplify the procedure is 19 
Despite 


verbiage, the tolerance setting process 


simplify setting 


tolerances old procedure o¢ 
ind Cosmet 
pill to 
pages long the increased 
improved, simplified and 
flexible a 


He traced the steps involved in 


has been 


made more 


petitioning the Food and Drug Ad 


Top right photo: NAC 
to right) Val Wey! ar 


ber { the National 


Bottom right photo: | 
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phia, Pa 


ingt 


!ton, (seated) Chem: 
hn D. Conner, NAC Associatior 


ministration for establishment of a 
tolerance, distinguishing between new 
chemicals and situations where pesti 
cide chemical involved is one which 
the market 


the 


been on sometime 
“We Food and 


Drug Administration will issue in the 


has 
understand 


near future proposed tolerances for 
most pesticides now in use. However, 
we also understand that final decision 
has not been made as to which of 
the alternative procedures will be 
adopted.” 

He referred to issuance on the 
basis of the lengthy 1950 hearings or 
under terms of the Miller amend 
ment 


The 
the 


technical adviser admitted 


that new legislation “is lengthy 


and may appear complicated” because 
it provides various procedures to take 
But he 


said that basically it provides a sim 


care of many eventualities 


ple, direct, tolerance-setting mechan 
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ism which will tak are of most 
requests for tolerances. “We are sure 
you will find it much more satisfac- 
tory than the old law,” he concluded 

Goodrich D ribed the tw 
fundamental changes for establish 
ment of tolerance 

1. It quite properly assigns agri 
ultural functions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and health functions t 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
ind Welfare 

Emphasizes informal proced 
ure newly designed to facilitate 
action and to grant a more dominant 
role to the scientists 

He explained that the first thing 
to be done in implementing the new 
legislation is th pr mulgation of 
hasic operating regulations, whi h, he 
pointed out, will be concerned with 
the following things 

1. Interpretations explaining 
what is rewarded as a “raw agricul 
tural commodity; and what the 
lationship of the estal lished tolerance 
is to foods produced from raw agri 
cultural commodities; how to find out 
whether we regard a particular pest 
cide chemical as unsafe and a toler 
ance necessary; how tolerances will bi 
fixed for related poisonous and d 
leterious pesticide che micals; and 
what the bases are for fixing the 
tolerance at Zere 

2. Procedure for filing petitions 

Procedure for the apport 
ment and functioning of ad hoe ad 
visory committees 

4. Procedure in event formal 
hearing is necessary 

§. Procedure for establishing 
temporary tolerances und for amend 
ing or repealing tolerances 

6. Fees to be charged for vari 
ous services. (Hi added that th 
will be fixed “as low as possible to 
cover costs alone.”’) 

Coyne: Said the Plant Pest Con 
trol Branch. has been designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to ad 
minister part of the Miller Amend 
ment. The Branch will have two basi 
responsibilities: to certify to the sec 
retary of HEW as to usefulness of 
a pesticide for the purpose for which 
a tolerance or exemption is sought; 
and it shall submit with any cert: 


fication of usefulness an opinion based 
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n the data before it, whether the 
tolerance or exemption proposed by 
the petitioner reasonably r flects the 
umount of residue likely to result 
when the pesticide chemical 1s used 
in the manner proposed for the pur- 
pose for which certification 1s made 
Coyne also contributed this valu 
able definition of the term “useful”: 
“We feel that the usefulness of a 
pesticide chemical should be deter- 
mined on the basis of its practical 
biological or pesticidal effectiveness 
Pesticidal effectiveness may be estab 
lished in terms of percentage reduc 
tion or control of pests or, when ap 
propriate, increase in yi ld or quality 
of crop following application of the 
specified pesticides un ler the con 
ditions prescribed, compared with re 
sults from adequate controls. In de 
termining practical effectiveness con- 
sideration may be given to other eco 
nomic gain or practical benefit includ 
ing economy or ease of production, 
harvest or storage of the crop, flexi- 
bility as regards time of planting or 
harvest. and general benefit to live 
stock, plants or human welfare 
Turning to the effect of toler 
ances on industry activities, he add 
ed “it is our belief that the an 
nouncement of tolerances for pest 
cide chemicals now registered under 
the Federal Pesticide Law will not 
result in drastic revisions of existing 
labeling 
Following the formal presenta 
tion of reports concerning the Miller 
Amendment, NAC members took the 
opportunity to question the panel on 
points which were not quit clear 
In this discussion, the meaning ol 
“O ppm tolerance” was brought up 
for question, and the panel pointed 
out that in some ¢a es, minute traces 
of residue might be allowed; however, 
no minimum residue would be spect 
fied in the regulations since the tend 
ency might then be to strive for the 
minimum set rather than the O ppm 
specified in the Amendment 
Another question centered on 
the responsibility of the user of pest 
cides approved under the Miller 
Amendment. The question was stated 
as follows: “If a tolerance is set, and 
following use of the insecticide a food 


crop is confiscated because of exces’ 


sive residue, where does the respon- 
sibility lie?” Panel member, W. W 
Goodrich, stated that the responsibil- 
ity in such a case would lie with the 
manufacturer, and that in such a case 
he would be cited for a false guaran 
tee. 

Still another question brought 
the following clarification from panel 
member John Coyne: where a toler 
ance for a particular material is set 
for one applicant petitioning for 
tolerance, and the pesticide is recogn- 
ized as “useful,” a second manutac- 
turer wishing to use the identical 
product for the exact same purposes 
does not need to present new re- 
search data in filing a petition for 
tolerance, but can rely on the re- 


earch of the first applicant. 


Antibiotics 

WO government experts on anti 

biotics, William R. Jester and 
John C. Dunegan, rep rted on the 
rapidly expanding field for the mod 
ern “miracle drugs” in the control 
of some plant diseases. 

Mr. Jester, assistant director in 
the Division of Antibiotics of the 
Food & Drug Administration, declar- 
ed that “by far the most important 
recent use of antibiotics is for the 
control of certain plant diseases.” He 
said research in the use of the drugs 
for agriculture reached its peak in 
1953 and resulted in amendment of 
the antibiotic regulations of the Food 
and Drug law this year 

As amended he quoted the law 
as saving, in substance, that the ant 
biotics “intended solely for applica 
tion to plants for the control of plant 
diseases” are not subject to the re 
quirements of the drug section of th 
law if the antibiotic product contains 
one or more suitable denaturants that 
make it unfit for drug us¢ 

Mr. Dunegan talked about the 
use of antibiotics in diseases of apples 
and pears and certain vegetables. He 
reported that antibiotic materials offer 
possibilities of plant disease control 
not dreamed of 10 years ago 

Personnel Training, Publicity 

N two other talks, the importance 
| of publicity and the value of a 
personnel training program were ex 

(Continued on Page 1097) 
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Speakers at Fertilizer Round Table Meeting (I. to r.): rsson, | 
Schaffnit, Stedman Foundry & Ma 
> 


rg & Sons, Baltimore; W. E 
Philadelphia; W. Sackett, A 
Jacobi, Union Bag & Paper Corr 


Rennet 
ch 


nine \ 


ley, Inc., Augusta, Ga; V. Sauchelli, | 
W. King, W. S. Tyler C 
Sons, Baltimore 


UTOMATIC 


cess equipment used in a mod 


and batch pro 


ern fertilizer plant were de 
scribed and discussed by representa 
tives of leading equipment manufac 
turers at the second annual meeting 
of the Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, held September 14-15 at the 
Hotel Martinique, New York City 
Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chem- 
ical Co., Baltimore, 


ized the two meetings and arranged 


who has organ 
the programs acted as chairman of 


the two-day session. 


Dr. Sauchelli pointed out that 
the meeting is directed to plant oper 
ators, foremen, superintendents, etc 
involved 

Ques 


tions on problems and operations of 


the personnel actuall 


in manufacturing fertilizers 


interest to manufacturer of fertilizers 
are discussed at the meetings of the 
Round Table, 


considered plant 


Fertilizer Industry 
which this year 

equipment, with particular reference 
to granulation and ammoniation 
Those participating in the discussion 
included representatives from: The 
A. J. Sackett Co., Baltimore; Sted 
man Foundry & Machine Co., Phil 
ideiphia; W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve 
land; Inglett & Corley Co., Augusta, 
Ga Link Belt Co., Chicago: E 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore; 
Union Bag & Paper Co., New York 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Ci 
Baltimore; and Pose, Iron Works, 
New York. 
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Sackett C Baltimore; W 
New York 
dry & Machine Cc., Raltimore; W. J. Seffe 
Renneburg, E. Renneburg & Sor Baltin 


Cleveland; and 


Dr. Sauchelli announced that the 
1955 meeting would continue the dis 
cussion of fertilizer plant equipment 
and would be held in June, in Wash 
ington, D. ©. Actual place and date 
will be announced later 

Walter J. Sackett, A. J. Sackett 
and Sons Co., Md., dis 


cussed in quite some detail the over 


Baltimore, 


all operation of a very modern fer 
tilizer mixing plant, which the Sackett 
Company is constructing for The 
Farm Bureau Cocperative Association 
in Morrow County, Ohio 

Mr. Sackett 


lustrated with the aid of slides every 


described and il 


production phase of the plant's oper 
ation including the receiving of raw 


materials, the 


preparation of raw 
materials prior to compounding and 
the proper proportioning and blend 
ing of solid materials prior to ammon 
iation. 

He then explained the T.V.A 
continuous ami niating and Yranu 


This was followed by 


a description of the drying and cool 


lating phases 


ing, the final product classif ing and 
the shuttle belt system used for con 
He also included 


in his discussion descriptions covering 


veying to storage 


the shipping of the product in both 
bulk and packaged forms. A not 


worthy feature of this new produc 
tion facility is its ability to produce 
mixed fertilizers of both conventional 


and granular types 
Grinding Suporphosphate 
DISCUSSION of grinding oper 
A ations led by W. E. Schaffnit 
& Machine 


Co., Philadelphia, centered on some 


of the Stedmann Foundr 


of the problems involved in grinding 
triple super phosphate. Mr. Schaff 
nit indicated that a cage mull is per 
haps the best type mill for grinding 
triple. He indicated also that best 
results are obtained if the fines are 
removed before grinding 

A hammermill is not recom 
mended for grinding triple, according 
to Mr. Schaffnit, because of the soft 
center of this material and its sticky 
nature. It was brought out that the 
hammermill can be used on super 
phosphate if it is cured otherwise 
the problem of plugging up the mill 
is encountered 

A further comparison of the cage 
mill and the hammermill brought out 
that the hammermill handles about 
20-22 per cent of its own tailings 
while a cage mill can handle as much 


as 40-50 per cent It was also sug 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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N 1947 experimenters in the Agr 
cultural Chemical Laboratory of 

the Naugatuck Chemical Div 
sion, United States Rubber Compan 
ynthesized maleic hydrazide (MH) 
as a potential fungicide in view 
its structural similarity to the com 
mercial quinone fungicides, Spergon 
and Phygon The new chemical 
evaluated in a broad agricultural 
hemical screening schedule, showed 
only mild fungicidal properties, but 
did produce a striking inhibition of 
plant growth, This unique effect wa 
reported in 1949, (24) 

Since the first announcement of 
MH, more than 650 investigators 
have experimented with the chemical 
ind reported on their findings in over 
100 publications, This is a summary 
of the major work done with MH 
and a report on its status in the avr 
cultural chemical field today 

Extensiy toxicological studies 
over the past three years indicat 
that MH 1s non-hazardous and non 
irritating. For example, rats reared 
through three generations exclusivel 
« MH as 
a sodium salt showed no deviation 
trom normal. (20) Tests also hav 
hown that MH does not inhibit th 


division of animal cells, one of the 


sie 


on a chet containing 


responses evident in plants treated 
with the compound, (10) 

MH sprayed on a plant surface 
is absorbed and moves internally to 
block the growth-promoting hormon 
present in the plants. (15) Plant r 
sction varies both with the dosag 
applied and the plant's stage of dk 
velopment, The chemical often pri 
duces a varied response in the same 
plant. For example, spraying MH on 
young celery will promote flowering, 
but an MH spray at a later stage of 
growth will inhibit seed stalk de 
velopment. (31) Spraying MH in the 
spring produces dwarf apple trees 
(28) but a pre-harvest treatment pro 
motes the development of red color 
m apples (29) and reduces their soft 
ening rate in storage (24) 

At the present time MH is being 
used commercially to inhibit the 
sprouting of stored onions and pota 
toes, prevent sucker growth on to 
baceo plants, retard the growth of 
grass and hedges, and as an herbicide 


for th ntrol 


mons, and wild earl 
Onions and Potatoes 
OSS of nions and potato 
L through sprouting in storage : 
a well known problem. One spray o 
two to three pounds of MH activi 


‘ 


per acre on the green tops of onion 
one or two weeks before harvest. or 
+ similar amount on potato vines four 
to six weeks before harvest, is sufhci 
ent to retard sprouting. The chemical 
s translocated downward to the roots, 
and the presence of five parts per mil 
lion of MH in the onion bulb or 
potato tuber prevents sprouting with 
out adverse effect on color, flavor, cr 
appearance, (32) 

The time of application is rather 
critical im retarding the = storage 
sprouting of onions with MH. If 
MH is sprayed too early on onions 
before the bulb is mature it will 
cause a hollow or “puffy” onion 
However, this effect has been made 
an advantage where MH is used to 
control wild onions and wild garlic 
(11) Sprayed in either spring or fall, 
when bulbs begin to show regrowth, 
MH will inhibit the growing point, 
producing a hollow bulb in wild 
omon or garlic. Rot organisms then 
subsequently destroy the hollow bulb 
of these weeds which are common in 
pastures, and give a “garlic taint” 
to milk if not eradicated 


Potatoes stored above 45°F, tend 
to sprout, and if stored below this 
temperature build up sugar which 
makes them undesirable for eating 
(32) The presence of sugar also 
makes the potatoes undesirable for 
potato chips because the high sugar 
content causes excessive browning 
(23) The small amount of MH pres 
ent in the tuber after spraying will 
prevent sprouting even when th 
potato is stored at 55° to 65°F. (32) 

MH has also been used, in pre 
harvest sprays, to retard sprouting in 
storage of carrots, beets, turnips, 


parsnips, and rutabagas. (32) 


Tobacco Suckering 

OPPING and suckering of flue 
T cured tobacco increases leaf yield 
by $119.00 per acre when compared 
to non-topping. (1) Removal of the 
flower, however, forces the growth 
of suckers which are generally re- 
moved manually at an average ex- 
penditure of 32 man hours per acre 
(30) One spray of 2.25 pounds of 
MH active per acre at the time the 
plants are topped inhibits sucker de- 
velopment without affecting adversely 
the quality or yield. (4, 21, 27) 

This use for MH was extensively 
field-tested last season in the South's 
tobacco-growing sections. More than 
100 individual tests were made with 


the cooperation of experiment stations 
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and growers. The majority of these 
were made in Georgia and North 
Carolina. This year many growers 
are using the chemical on part of 
their acreage to stop sucker growth, 
applying either with ground equip 
ment or by air 


Grass Growth Contro! 
OR the past five years MH has 
been sprayed on grass areas 
along Connecticut highways in co 
operative experiments conducted with 
Depart 


the Connecticut Highway 


These tests indicate that fre 


ment 


. 
Extreme right: Table | 
treated with a pre-harvest 
pra I 1ale ira 
2 Right hand h treate 
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time of photograph 


At right: Tobacco plant or 


treated with maleic hydrazi 
Plant on right hand-sucker 
twice, and now showing th 
rop of sucker Photo by 
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quency of mowing can be markedly 
reduced without adverse effect on the 
appearance or growth of the grass 
through the 
MH. In some cases, under the best 


of mowings 


proper application ot 
conditions, the frequenc 


during the growing season was re 


duced from 19 to 2 

A dosage of four pounds activi 
per acre was generally effective. The 
optimum time of treatment was found 
to be 
grass was two to three inches tall or 
in the fall 
inhibition the following season. (34) 


either in early spring when 


The latter spray showed 


Facing page: Gra n right 
sprayed with maleic hydrazide 
vote marked trast with u 
treated check left 


It has also been determined that 
an MH spray on an established lawn 
will inhibit growth and permit con 
version of the lawn to Bermuda or 
(26) These grasses are 


started by inserting plugs of the new 


Zoysia grass 


grass into the established lawn, The 
MH spra 


into a period of temporary dormancy, 


puts the established lawn 


allowing the new plugs to get a foot 
hold in the lawn and overgrow the 


established lawn 


Quack Grass 
UACK grass is considered to be 
one of the ten most noxious 


A cool 


climate weed, it is found across the 


weeds in the United States 


whole northern section of the United 
To eradicate it, 
with MH during the spring in ap 
proximately the same dosage used for 
The chemical 


is translocated in maximum quantities 


States it is treated 


grass growth control 


to the plant’s rhizomes within four 
to eight days. If the quack grass is 
then plowed under during this in 
terval, regrowth is prevented, (5, 34) 
Since MH neither contaminates th 
soil (16) nor affects the microfauna 
(19), crops can be planted in the 
treated area immediately after th 


quack grass has been plowed under 


Other Uses 


ROWTH of pyracantha (12) 
and privet hedge 22) Was rr 


tarded through the 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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novel N. J. approach may 


HELP SELL CHEMICALS 


NOVEL approach to gr issland 
farming, developed at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick 

N. J., may go a long way toward 
stimulating sales of fertilizers and her 


bicides. The 


the tentative sta 


program, still only om 
was described last 
month to fertilizer manufacturers and 
dealers in New 
Sept 23 


Jers: y at the stat 
It was part ol 
Fertilizer Con 


university 
the annual New Jerse 
ference, held this year in Lipman 


Hall, with 125 persons attending 


M A 


search specialist in farm crops 


associate re 


at th 


Sprague, 
ollege farm, outlined the vrasslands 
program and told of pr liminary re 
sults in 18 tests conducted in the 
northern part of the stats 

The grasslands movement started 
about 25 years ago in the upper Mid 
west, Mr 
its biggest push a few years ago when 
the USDA and industry m mbers yot 


hehind the drive for more efhcient 


Sprague stated, and got 


srowth of grass for foraging and tor 
conservation. But the biggest road 
block to success of the program, he 
asserted. has been the resistance ot 
farmers throughout the United States 
to carrying out all the procedures 
necessary for growing and maintain 
ing good stands of grass 


The conventional method 


grasslands farming, followed by 

all-too-small number of farmers on a4 
limited acreage throughout the coun 
try. has been a time-consuming job 
involving a series of discings to re 
move old grass and prepare the land 
for reseeding. Mr. Sprague’s approach 


cuts this time considerably, saving 
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time and money for farmers, first 
tests indicate 

It involves using lots of fertilizer, 
in conjunction with new and power- 
ful herbicides that have shown mark- 
ed improvement in grasslands on the 
farms tested, he said 

Here s how the 
to grasslands works 

1. The farmer lets his cattle 


new approach 


vraze the grass area heavily, getting 
the old growth down to a minimum 
Then. during mid-summer, he applies 


sod, killing all 


growth, and leaving the remaining 


a soil sterilant to th 


matter as a mulch for the 
Materials used in the tests 
Sprague were TCA 


organi 
surtace 
cited by Mr 
and dalapon 

2. Next the area is furrowed, in 
a much shorter time than it takes 
without the use of herbicides, the 
research specialist said 

3. The land is fertilized accord 
ing to its needs 

4. The land is seeded and rolled 

Asked whether the soil sterilants 
have any adverse effect on the seed 
Mr. Sprague said they do not, but 
emphasized that it is necessary to 
have a significant rainfall to imsur 
ition and eventual dissipation of th 
chemicals. before seeding. He said the 
indicate a wid 
flexibility for the method. The sum 
mer looks like the best time to carry 


preliminary tests 


it out. he indicated, but added that 
he thought it would be just as su 
cessful if the sterilants were applied 
in the fall and the area seeded the 
following spring 

While hailing the method as a 
breaking down 


possible means ¢ t 


farmers’ reluctance to build up their 
pastures, Mr. Sprague said there still 
are many problems concerned with 
fertilizers and pesticides that should 
be answered by the industry, before 
the program can attain any real mea- 
sure of success 

“For instance,” he declared,” we 
need to know better ways of using 
We also want 


more specific information about how 


fertilizers for pastures 


much lime to use, and when.” 
Referring to the herbicides used 
in the grassland program, he said 
more data on their mode of action 
and application would be helpful in 
carrying out the program. He stressed 
the fact that more testing is needed 
before the grassland program can be 


recommended 


In another part of his talk, which 
climaxed a full day of reports and 
talks at the conference, Mr. Sprague 
discussed the problems involved in 
cultivating and fertilizing pasture on 


He said wider-wheeled 


tractors are needed to prevent farm: 


Stee —P sk pes 


ers from rolling off these slopes and 
that some thought should be given 
to adapting the New Zealand techni 
gue of fertilizing steep hills with heli 
copters 

Another highlight of the meet 
ing was the first address of Dr. Rus- 
sell B. Alderfer, new chairman of the 
soils department at Rutgers, who 
spoke on “Effects of Physical Cond: 
tions of the Soil upon Fertilizer Utili 
Alderfer came to Rut 
gers from Pennsylvania State College 

“We've buried a lot of fertil- 
Alderfer told the group, 


zation.” Dr 


izer,”” Dr 
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FOR GRASSLANDS 


Herbicide, fertilizer tests reported 


“because it wasn’t made available to 
plant roots. He issued a call for exact 
methods of measuring the physical 
condition of soils and ways of manag’ 
ing this physical condition to main’ 
tain it. 

Dr. Alderfer, who replaced Dr. 
Firman Bear after 14 years at Rut- 
gers, stated that “there is universal 
recognition of the importance of soil 
condition, but there are very few 
things about which we know so 
little.” He went on to outline some 
problems involved in studying soil 
physical conditions, mentioning the 
importance of permeability in allow- 
ing water and air to penetrate the 
soil. 

He quoted from tests with Kril 
ium (which he admitted would be 
expensive for field use by farmers) 
to show how yields can be increased 
for many crops in many types of soils 
by improving the physical condition 
of the soils. 

‘*The increased aggregation 
brought about by the soil condition- 
er,” he went on, “helps roots get to 
the fertilizer and hence increases 
yields.” 

In other talks, the fertilizer man- 
ufacturers and dealers heard reports 
on fertilizer requirements and prac- 
tices in the state, research with an- 
hydrous ammonia, problems of soil 
compaction and irrigation and ferti- 
lizer relationships. 

Summarizing the use of fertil- 
izers on dairy farms, Claude Eby, of 
the Beemerville Dairy Research Farm, 
said fertilizer dealers should push 
sales of plant food for fall pastures, 


OCTOBER, 1954 


because the drought earlier in the 
summer caused farmers to dip into 
their winter silage. He said it was 
as important to stress fall application 
of fertilizers as spring application, 
and could result in increased sales for 
the dealers 

On the vegetable farms, accord- 
ing to E. R. Purvis, research specialist 
in soils, New Jersey farmers don’t 
have to be sold on the value of ferti- 
lizer. “Often,” he declared, “soil sam- 
ples show the presence of too much 
fertilizer rather than too little.” He 
said 5-10-10 still is the basic fertilizer 
grade for vegetable farms and added 
that some farmers are using the trace 
elements, boron, manganese and mo 
lybdenum, for soil in which cauli 
flower is grown. 

He stated that while a high phos 
phorus level is helpful to young 
plants, tests indicate that later on it 
does not help much, and can some- 
times retard growth 

E. A. Christ, associate research 
specialist in horticulture, speaking on 
fertilizer use on fruit farms, said 
fruit yields generally have been very 
good in the state during the last few 
years, with 1954 continuing the 
trend. 

“Fertilizer recommendations have 
been good and yields therefore have 
been high in New lersey,” Mr. Christ 
told the group. Spray materials that 
are less toxic to trees have contri- 
buted to the successful seasons, he 
added. 

He said nitrogen is the limiting 
factor in fruit fertilization and all 


recommendations are based on it 


Despite widespread forest fires in the 
state, the cranberry season looks good, 
he rep ted 

Showing slides to point up the 
value of side dressings of anhydrous 
ammonia in increasing vields, O. E 
Anderson, a graduate student at the 
college, summarized research with 
NH,. He said the material was the 
first gaseous substance ever applied 
as a fertilizer and said recent experi 
ments have shown that if it is applied 
before a drop in temperature, an 
hydrous can be held over in the soil 
for later utilization. Other data show 
that NH, has no lasting effect on soil 
structure and that side dressing | 
most advantageous 

The impeding effect of compact 
ed soil on crop yields was explained 
by J. A. Vomicil, graduate student, 
who said productivity is lowered by 
compaction and poor structure. The 
problem varies with the soil type, 
cultural practices and other factors, 
he said. 

He urged use of manures, or 
ganic matter and cover crops to im 
prove tilth, along with deeper tillage 
These practices will encourgage roots 
to penetrate the subsoil and break it 
up, particularly if fertilizer is located 
there 

Mr. Vomieil talked about a test 
with a gamma ray densitometer t 
measure soil density for determining 
compaction, and showed slides to illus 
trate use of the instrument. In con 
clusion he called for better evaluation 
of initial and final structure of th 
soil, by using the device 

“Just enough water to refill the 
reservoir in the soil is needed to feed 
plants and prevent leaching of ferti 
lizers,” was the statement of G. R 
Blake, associate research specialist in 
soils, in a talk dealing with the re’ 
lationship of irrigation and fertilizer 
relationships 

He said it was his personal ob 
servation from experimental work 
with irrigation that “leaching losses 
of nutrients by irrigation are relative 
ly unimportant.” 

Dean W. H. Martin of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and director of 
the N. J. State Experiment Station, 
introduced the speakers ®* 
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IT'S 
BASIC 
ARITHMETIC- 


——" 
you've got to use the right BASIC INGREDIENTS 


For the right fertilizer volume and profit 
figures, you've got to start with the 
right ingredients. 

Basic ingredients for the most efficient 
and effective fertilizers have long been a 
primary concern of BRADLEY & BAKER. 
in supplying just such ingredients, 
we have built an enviable 
reputation for quality, 


TRIPLE SUPER-PHOSPHATE Among the plus values offered by 


46% APA. 


“NITROLIME” 
20.5% N 


CALCIUM NITRATE 
15.5% N 


NITROGENOUS TANKAGE 
10/ 11% NH 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
60% K.0 


DI-CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
35% APA. 


BRADLEY & BAKER is a staff of 
qualified field men who are ready to 
assist you with your fertilizer material 
requirements. Rigid laboratory controls 
maintain the high standards of our fertilizer 
ingredients, and shipments are prompt 
from distributing points located in every 
major agricultural center. 

Check into the services offered by 
BRADLEY & BAKER today— 
they can add much to your business. 


<Gsp> BRADLEY« BAKER 


155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA, GA. - NORFOLK, VA. - HOUSTON, TEX. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REPRESENTING: 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corporation, Tampo, Fie. + Bonneville, itd, Wendover, Utah + Centraal Stikstof 


Verkoopkantoor, NV. The Hague, Hollond ~- Endicott-Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y. - Texas City Chemicals, Inc, Texas City, Tex. 
ty 
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EPORTS on the use of pesti 
cides in the tropics and sub 
tropical areas of the Americas, 
chemical control of plant diseases, 
weed control, residues, problems re 
lating to trace elements, etc., were 
featured at the divisional meetings 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry 
and Fertilizer and Soil Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society, held 
September 12-17 at the Hotel Statler, 
New York 
An interesting point brought out 
in the symposium on pesticides in 
tropical agriculture emphasized the 
interdependence of pesticides and fer- 
tilizers. The report by J. S. Nieder- 
hauser and D. Barnes, Mexico, indi- 
cated that any significant rise in liv- 
ing standards in the tropical countries 
depends on improved yields of the 
basic food crops. Higher yields in 
turn depend upon wider use of pesti 
cides and fungicides, but this in turn 
has to develop along with the evolu 
tion from the small scale subsistence 
types of agriculture currently in prac 
tice to a cash-crop type of agricul 
ture. Before mmsecticides can be used 
profitably to destroy pests on crops 
crop yields must be improved to make 
saving worthwhil in other 
words, better agricultural practice 
must he adopted and fertilizers and 
plant nutrients.used to increase yield 
Mr. Niederhauser and Barnes in 
dicated also that pesticide materials 
now available are quite adequate t 
meet most of the requirements for 
od control of the prevalent diseases 
and pests, however, the important 


current problem is the need for edu 
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Pesticide and Fertilizer 


Studies Reported as A.C.S. 


cation of farmers in the correct use 
of these materials, and forwarding 
correct information to the tropical 
distributor in a language he can un- 
derstand. Briefly, according to these 
authors, the improvement of general 
agriculture will parallel insecticide 
and fertilizer development 

E. J. Hambelton, Plant Pest Con 
trol Branch, USDA, Washington 
LD. C, discussed the “Factors Influenc 
ing the Demand tor Pesticides in 
Tropical Agriculture” and also point 
ed to the need for an improvement 
in living conditions and education 
of the farmer before it will be worth 
while to try to teach him how to 
protect his crops and livestock against 
insects and diseases 

“Pesticides for Cotton in the 
Tropical Areas” were discussed in a 
report by J. T. Presley and C. F 
Rainwater, Agricultural Resear 
Service, USDA, Brownsville, Tex 
who indicated that some 8.75 million 
acreas of land ar planted in cotton 
in the Americas south of the United 
States, and that U. S. shipments to 
these areas in 1953 approximated 44 
million pounds of technical organ 
insecticides (including DDT, BHC 
toxaphen aldrin, dieldrin, para 
thion), 3.6 million pounds of calcium 
arsenate, and 82 million pounds of 
nicotine sulfate, Some insecticides ar 
also imported from Europe, particu 
larly, Folidol, a mixture of methyl 
and ethyl parathion, trom German 


In reviewing some of the pest 


‘ 


cides used for control of specific ce 
ton pests, Mr. Presley indicated that 
the boll weevil is controlled by aldrin, 


Divisions Meet in New York 


alcum = arsenate, dieldrin, endrin, 
BHC, heptachlor and toxaphene; 
where both the bollweevil and boll 
worm are to be controlled, DDT may 
be added to any of the previous ma- 
terials, except calcium arsenate, and 
endrin; where a complex of the boll 
weevil, boll worm and spider mite is 
to be controlled, sulfur may be added 
to all of the materials, except calcium 
arsenate. In the control of pink boll- 
worm, only DDT is recommended; 
ind BHC is reported to be effective 


against the cotton aphid 


Eaton M. Summers, United Fruit 
Sugar Co., Preson, Cuba, presented 
a paper on the use and requirement 
of “Pesticides in Sugar Cane.” and 
reported that although th urrent 
use of insecticides, fungicides, ete. on 
8 million acres of sugar cane is only 
about 6 million pounds annually, th 
potential market might be 30-40 mil 
hon pounds, although probable us 
might be more like 10-15 million 


pounds per year 


Weed Control Reports 


I* reviewing weed control mea 
sures in Cuba, Mr. Summers in 
dicated that one Cuban sugar can 

grower reported use of .29 gals of 
2.4-D concentrate per acre in 195 

over 50,000 acres; while a second 
grower said he used 1.23 pounds per 
acre, over 40,000 acres; still a third 
vrower claimed that hand weeding 
was cheaper. 2,4-D and TCA are used 
in pre- and post-emergence treat 
ments of weeds on 100,000 acres of 
sugar cane in Hawaii, and on 250,000 


cres in Lousiana, Johnson grass is 
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hlorat 


ontrolled with sodium 
TCA, although CMI 


rently in progress als In 1953 
| 


studies are 


the 2,4-D amine salt of 
Barbados is reported to 
while the British 


Florida usec 
Karmex W 
use no herbicides, 
(Guiana contact spray program 1s cur 
swaiting development of a 
mixture, probably CADI 
diesel 


rently 
satisfactory 
emulsion) 


(chemically active 


According to this paper, pine 
apy le disease eratostomella paradoxa 
is considered one of the most serious 
diseases of sugar cane. It is controll 
ed in South Africa by use of Aretan 
in solution; Hawaii uses PMA (phen 
yl mercuric acetate); while Taiwan 


uses Granosan 


The most serious sugar cane pest 
in Louisiana is the sugar cane borer 
Diatraea saccharalis, which in 1953 
was controlled by ryania and cryolite 
Wireworms in Louisiana, were con 
trolled b 2-3 Ibs acre ot chlordane 
or toxaphene, Florida used 40,000 Ibs 
of chlordane in 1953 for the control 
of wireworms. Mr. Summers indicated 
that a combined insecticide-fungicide 
treatment for speed cuttings and /or 
soil at planting time is particularly 


desirabl 


R. Orellana, Inter-American In 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, Tur 
rialba, Costa Rica, in discussing the 
“Chemical Control of Pests and Dis 
eases of Cacao,” reported that sub 
stantial control of swollen shoot has 
been obtained with Hanane, a sys 
temic insecticide containing Dimetox, 
and of Phytophthora rot with copper 
fungicides. He suggested also that 
sxlium pentachlorophenate and dint 
tro-orcresol look promising for con 
trol of witches’ broom, A _ general 
comment on fungicides pointed to the 
use of adhesives with most fungicides 


to improve their sticking quality 

F. L. Wellman, also of the Inter 
American Institute of 
Sciences, Costa Rica, 


control of rubber diseases, and ad 


Agricultural 


reported on 


vised that Dithane is being used to 
control South American leaf blight 
and Phytophthora foliage blight. He 
indicated also that formaldehyde, 
spergon and zerlate are used for dis 
infestation of seeds, and that the ap 


plication of copper fungicides is not 


$2 


recommended because of bad _ horti 
cultural effects 
“Chemicals are playing an in 
creasingly important role in the con 
trol of disease, insects, and weed pest 
in rice culture” according to E. M 
Cralley and F. E. Whitehead, Uni 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, 


Ark., who further advise that ferti- 


versity of 


lization with potassium is reported t 
reduce the severity of stem rot, brown 
spot and blast 
Agrox, Arasan, Spergon and yellow 


Ceresan, Panogen, 
4 4 


Cuprocide are used commonly in seed 
treatment, while N-244(3-p-chloroph 
enyl-S5-methylrhodanine) is recom 
mended as a seed treatment for the 
control of white tip. Mr. Cralley 
and F. E. Whitehead report too that 
aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin and hepta- 
chlor control the rice water weevil 
while toxaphene may be used to con- 
trol the stink bur and fall army 
worm 

Norwood C. Thornton, United 
Fruit Co., La Lima, Honduras, re 
ported that pest control in the tropt 
cal areas is confined to large acre 
ages in more intensified banana cul 
ture, He indicated that panama wilt 
is a limiting factor in the commercial 
production of bananas in Central 
America, 
controlled b 
974 and Dithane D-14 are reported 


as showing Promise m the economic 


and that this is, or can be 


flood fallowing. Crag 


control of infested soils 
Mr. Thornton further 


that Bordeaux mixture 10-10-100 is 


advised 


most effective in the control of Siga- 
tora; other copper fungicides such as 
Perenox and tribasic copper sulfate 
have also been useful in control of 
this disease; while sulfur, and the 
organic fungicides, notably the dithic 
carbamates were found to be effective 
in dry Dieldrin 


heptachlor, but not DDT are report- 


areas aldrin and 
ed to control the banana borer. 

In discussing “Weed Control in 
the Tropics, with Special Reference 
to Puerto Rico,” T. J. Muzik, Fed- 
eral Experiment Station, USDA, 
Mayagues, P. R., indicated that 2,4-D 
and its derivatives are the most com- 
monly used herbicides in Puerto Rico, 
ilthough TCA and CMU have shown 
promise, and may be 


The herbi- 


ct msiderable 


used to a larger extent 


cides are applied most commonly by 
a S-gal. knapsack sprayer, and very 
little mechanical spraying is done 
Mr. Muzik reported that on some 
plantations in Hawaii 2,4-D has been 
replaced entirely by CADE. A mix 
ture of 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and TCA is 
recommended in Hawaii for brush 
control. 

J. M. New 
Agricultural Experiment 
New Brunswick, N 
paper on the “Rate of Accumulation 
of DDT in Soils from Spray Prac: 
tices,” reported that the possibility of 


Jerse y 
Station, 


Ginsburg, 


]., presenting a 


accumulating large quantities of 
DDT in soils from spray residues 
appears more likely in orchards, espe- 
cially in apple orchards, where from 
25 to 40 lbs. of actual DDT may 
be applied per acre each season, than 
in field crops such as corn, or on 
vegetable crops such as potatoes. In 
said, the rate of DDT 


disappearance from soils is compara- 


general, he 


tively slow, lasting several years 
Reports on new acaracides were 
presented in the course of the 5-day 
Cc. & 
Chemicals, Bayonne, N. J. discussed 


meeting Alexander, Geigy 
the activity of chlorobenzilate, 2-hy 
droxy - 2,2-bis (4-chlorophenyl) ethyl 
acetate; while H. F. Wilson and J 5 
Barker, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadel 
phia, presented a paper on avsubsti 


tuted benzhydrols. 


Fertilizer & Soil Analysis 


HE Division of Fertilizer and 
_ Soil Chemistry included several 
reports dealing with plant response 
to specific nutrients. J. P. Goode and 
A. A. Nikitin, Tennessee Corp., Col 
lege Park, Ga., 


tent of acidulation of phosphate rock 


reported that the ex 


plays a major role in the assimilation 
of trace elements by plants. However, 
both character of reaction of phos 
phate and the presence of other ele- 
ments affect trace element availabil 
ity. They reported also that the de- 
gree of interference displayed by the 
alkalies is governed by both ions, ie 
hydroxyl ion and cation; thus, in the 
case of lime, calcium interferes with 
trace element availability to a much 
greater extent than does ammonia. 
H. P. Cooper, South Carolina 
Station, 


Agricultural Experiment 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Clemson, S. C., pointed out that the 
calcium accumulating crop plants pro 
ducing highly carbonaceous products, 
such as cotton, potatoes, or sugar 
beets, have a relatively high potash 
requirement, and usually make a 
highly significant response to potash 
fertilization 

A report by N. R 
H. P. Cooper, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S$. C., on the “Less 
Soluble Boron Compounds for Cor 
recting Boron Nutritional Deficien- 
cies,” suggests that the use of less 


Page and 


soluble boron compounds may be the 
answer to use on crops which appear 
to be sensitive to the sodium borates 
Colemanite is one commercial boron 
mineral which has given most con 
sistent results 

A review of “Some Effects of 
Surface Active Agents in Mixed Fer 
tilizers’ by R. Kumagai and J. O 
Hardesty, Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, USDA, Beltsville, Md., indi- 
cated that anionic and nonionic sur 
factants added to cured superphos 
phates during the mixing process pro 
duced increases in ammonia absorp- 
tion efficiencies of from 2 to 5% 
Doubling the amounts of surfactants 
caused no further increases. Under 
similar conditions, anhydrous sodium 
tripolyphosphate and magnesium sul 
fate heptahydrate, increased the ab 
sorption efhciency of superphosphate 
as much as 5.5% when added at the 


Analysis 


of ammoniated superphosphates stor- 


rate of 5 pounds per ton 


ed for 30 days showed that surfac- 
tants had no effect on water-soluble 
or citrate—insoluble phosphorus pen- 
toxide contents. 

The report stated that in general, 
surfactants added at acidulation time 
had a greater effect on ammonia ab- 
sorption of superphosphates and cak- 
ing tendency of mixed fertilizers than 
surfactants added during the mixing 
process 

Peter G. Arvan and Robert P 
Langguth, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, submitted a paper on 
“The Manufacture and Properties of 
Liquid Fertilizers,” and reported that 
liquid fertilizers may be manufactur- 
ed either by the dissolution of solid- 
form nutrient sources in water, or by 
the ammoniation of furnace - grade 
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phosphoric acid. The liquid fertilizers 
discussed concerned the primary plant 
dissolved in 


nutrients completely 


water. The nutrients were generally 
derived from combinations of several 
of the following raw materials: phos 
phoric acid, monoammonium phos 
phate, diamonium phosphate, anhy 

drous or aqueous ammonia, urea, am 

monium nitrate, ammonia-ammonium 
nitrate liquors, and potassium chlor- 
ide. 

According to Jackson B. Hester, 
Jackson B. Hester Agricultural Re- 
search Laboratories, Elkton, Md., a 
continuous supply of nutrients to the 
plant, particularly under adverse con- 
ditions, is extremely important. Leach 
ing frames, with the use of potassium 
chloride as the common denominator, 
have proved helpful in determining 
the loss of essential plant nutrients 
and in offsetting conditions which de 
velop under extremely heavy rainfall 

The practical aspects of “Syn 
thetic Amino Acid Chelating Agents 
and Their Effects in Agriculture” 


were considered in a paper by E. J 


Bersworth, Bers 
Framingham, 


Mass. and Arthur E. Martell, Clark 


Haerl and F. C 
worth Chemical Co., 
Univ., Worcester, Mass. According 
to this report, alkaline soils present 
a problem of iron deficiency in plant 
nutrition, which can be treated suc’ 
cessfully with the synthetic chelating 
agent N-hydroxyethylethylenediamine- 
triacetic acid. Zine deficiencies un 
der both acid and alkaline conditions 
may be treated with some success 
The problem of the actual process 
of absorption and translocation of 
ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid (ED- 
TA) and its derivatives in the plant 
has not been satisfactorily explained 
as yet. Indications are that synthetic 
chelating agents and chelates are 
beneficial to plant nutrition by mak 
ing existing soil mineral available to 
the growth of plants 

A further discussion of chelates 
and trace elements in agriculture was 
considered in a paper by A. E. Frost 
and F, C. Bersworth of the Bers 
worth Chemical Co., and A, E. Mar 
tell of Clark University 


Aerial Dusting & Spraying Conference on October 26-27 


HE annual Aerial Dusting © 
T Spraying Conference scheduled 
to be held October 26-27 at the 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. will 
include a symposium on the “Regula 
tions on 2,4-D Materials” and some 
20 other papers concerning the aerial 
application of agricultural chemicals 
As we went to press, the tentative 


program included the following re- 


ports: 
Symposiun Regulations on 24-! 
Material L. L. Friedrick, Wenatchee 
Air Service hairma 
Auburn N tate Dept. of Agri 
Licensing of Custom Applicator 
Charl chester irector of Aer 
naut lL y of Aircraft 
J. E. McCauley, State Dept. of Agri 
Enforce t 
G. H. Rid A ta Direct 
Agricult Regulat of the De 
partment of Agriculture pertaining 
to Ag. Che : 
Dr. Earle Blodgett Observations 


weed spray injury to crop piant 
in Washington during the 1954 sea 


Dr. Walter Clore Results of 2,4 
tudie jrape 

Stuart Turner Consulting Agrolog 
ist eatt 4-D Damage Real o 


jress Report on 2,4-D Material 

Nuber, R. L., Assistant Director of 
Aeronauti Aerial Crop Dust 
ing Statistic 

Dr. Roderick Sprague, W.S.C..Wenat 
hee Recent Developments ir 
Aerial Application of Fungicides in 
North Central Wash 

Dr. E. C. Klostermeyer, W.S.C., Pr 
ser Fight your Insect Enemie 

E J. Newcomer, Entomology Research 
Branch, US.D.A., Yakima, “Biology 
~ Orchard Insects 

James S. Evenden, Chief, Division 
of Forest Insect Research, Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho Use of the Air 


plane in Connection with Forest Ir 


sect surveys within the northerr 
Rocky Mountain Regior 
Film 500,000 to One Commend 


ing 100 years of professional er 
tomology 

Dr. Wm. M. Upholt, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Wenatchee Health Haz 
ards of Newer Insecticide 

John F. Neace, Marsh Aviation C 
Phoenix What is Wrong with Ag 
ricultural Aviation and What Have 
We Done About It? 

Dr. J. C. Chamberlin, C. W. Getzer 
daner, Entomology Research Brar 
and V. D. Young, “Progress Rep 
on Aerial Application of Insecti 
ides 


Kenneth Messenger, Plant Industry 


Station, Beltsville, Md., “Agricultur 


al Aviation Activities of the Plant 


Pest Control Branch 


‘ 
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FOR BULK OR SMALL PACKAGE LINES... 


~ 


Moy 
un & ¥: 
oe : 
Tai Is your concentrate sold in small packages—or do you 
Br penal pack in bulk? It makes a lot of difference in your choice 
te oe 


of emulsifier. For small packages, the emulsifier should 
ie retain the light, clear appearance of the concentrate, and 

x should provide exceptionally long shelf life and flexi- 
bility of use. Bulk-packaging needs a “workhorse” 
emulsifier that gives reasonable shelf life and economy. 


nis 4 No matter what type of packaging you use, a matched 


. 
ti EMULSION DATA CHECK List 
1. Toxicant used 
S. Solvent used ppm. 
3. For water hardness 
ai 4 Recommended dilution 
- ° 5. Lbs toxicant gal. of concentrate 


emulsion stability 


6. Desired 
7. Shelf life period . 
8. Ease of dispersion important: 
9. Packaging: bulk— , 

concentrate mix 


expected 


or small container . 
in laboratory tests! 


ed and evaluated 


10. How is eS 


as 


2 there’s a matched ATLOX’ emulsifier 


Atlox emulsifier will keep your concentrate in top 
condition from the time you formulate it in your plant 
until it’s mixed for spraying. 


Packaging is only one of the vital points to consider in 
choosing an emulsifier for your specific toxicant concen- 
trate. If you'll give us the data outlined in the check list 
below, we'll be glad to recommend an Atlox emulsifier 
or blend that matches your formula in every respect. 


CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


offices in principal cities 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, 


CANADA, LTD. 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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DOES FERTILIZER PAY TODAY? 


By W. R. Allstetter* 


Vice President, 


HERE is a two-way relationship 
between farm profits and fer 
tilizer usage. On the one hand 
proper fertilizer usage increases farm 
profits, On the other hand higher 
farm profits mean the farmer can 
buy more fertilizer. In times of good 
farm prices and good weather, every 
one is agreed that farm profits and 
fertilizer usage make a fine team 
Each helps the other. However, some 
people have raised a question about 
the desirability of heavy fertilizer 
usage when conditions are less than 
ideal. In South Carolina, farmers 
have suffered seriously from dry 
weather, and the outlook is clouded 
by farm surpluses, acreage limitations, 
cross compliance, and an uncertain 
crop price prospect 

In view of these complications it 
might be well for us to take another 
look at the fertilizer-farm profit rela 
tionship as it applies to South Caro 
lina conditions today. During the 
1953 meeting of the South Carolina 
Plant Food Educational Society, Rus- 
sell Coleman, NFA president, showed 
a series of charts which compared 
current average fertilizer usage and 
yields with recommended usage and 
potential yields. He showed that with 
correct farm practices including rec- 
ommended rates of fertilization the 
following increases in average yields 
could take place in South Carolina: 


National 


TABLE 


Fertilizer Assn 


Since last year, the Clemson Col 
lege authorities have supplied detailed 
data on what such yield increases 
might mean in terms of production 
costs and profits per acre to the 
grower. The college people have 
shown again that as yields go up, 
profits rise even faster. This is be 
cause certain fixed costs have to be 
charged against a crop whether the 
yield is high or low. Cotton ts a 
good example. Average fixed costs 
for producing cotton in South Caro 
lina are estimated by Clemson Col 
lege to be $45.22 per acre whether 
the yield is one-half bale or a bale 
and a half to the acre. These costs 


break down as shown in table 2 


TABLE 2 
Typical Fixed Costs* Growing Cotton 
Land Charge $ 5.00 
Man Labor 16.50 
Tractor Cost 12.56 
Seed 3.00 
Poison 5.40 


Other Machinery Cost 
Taxes, Insurance, etc 
Ti tal Fixed cost per acre $45.22 
*Prepared by Clemson Collegwe NFA Cy» 
operating 
When these fixed costs are taken 
into account, the comparison of costs 
and profits on cotton fertilized at two 
different levels looks as shown in 


table 3. 


Avg. per acre Avg. per acre Recom. per acre Potential 

oppli. of fert. Yield fert. application Yield 
Cotton 550 Ibs. 275 Ibs. lint 800 Ibs 500 Ibs. lint 
Corn 280 Ibs. 21.8 bu 750 Ibs 50 bu. 
Soybeans 250 Ibs 11.8 bu 500 Ibs 35 bu. 


To obtain these yields, a good all around job of fertilizing would be 


necessary. 


OCTOBER. 1954 


*Delivered September 13, 1954, by W. R. Alilstetter, vice president 
meeting of the South Carolina Plant Food Educational Society, Clemson, South Carolina 


ff NFA, at the fifth annual 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOYBEAN YIELDS WOULD BE 


HIGHER IF FARMERS FOLLOWED CLEMSON 
COLLEGE FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS * 


500 LBS. 
PER ACRE 


SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON YIELDS WOULD BE 
HIGHER IF FARMERS FOLLOWED CLEMSON 
COLLEGE FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS ° 


PER ACRE 
550 LBS. 
PER ACRE 
500 
LBS. UINT 
h 
‘ 
> a - 
USED RECOMMENDED 


SOUTH CAROLINA CORN YIELDS WOULD BE 
HIGHER IF FARMERS FOLLOWED CLEMSON 
COLLEGE FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS ° 


750 LBs. 
PER ACRE 
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"Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF, FMC. 
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TABLE 3 


Fixed cost per acre 
Fertilizer cost per acre 


Picking cost 
Ginning 


Interest 

Total aad ta 
Yield in lint “ 

Value of “ ™ = 


Net cost (Costs less value of seed) 
Profit per acre 


Low fertilization Recom. fertilization 
$45.22 $ 45.22 
14.75 27.25 
28.00 47.90 
5.49 9 40 
1.70 2.79 
95.16 132.54 

292 lbs 500 Ibs. 
96.07 164.50 
80.56 107.56 
15.51 56.94 
28 22 


Cost per lb. of lint cotton 


**Lint @ $.329/lb. Seed @ $50.00/ton 


The difference between corn and 
cotton is that in South Carolina corn 
is a much less profitable crop at either 
the low or the high level of fertiliza 
tion. At average yields, corn produc- 
tion in South Carolina is a losing 
proposition if interest on investment 
and labor are deducted. Even when 
grown according to college recom: 
mendations most farmers won't get 
rich from corn, at least without irri- 
gation. The fact that over 1,200,000 
acres of South Carolina land are 
planted to corn is food for thought. 

Soybeans present quite another 
picture. Planted this year on only 
182,000 acres, soybeans appear to 
have great profit possibilities. They 
respond well to fertilizer in this state 
Top yields here compare favorably 
with those anywhere in the nation 
Table 5 worked out in cooperation 
with Clemson College authorities, 
compares the per acre costs and profits 
from soybeans grown under average 
conditions with those for the same 
crop grown under recommended con 
ditions. 

What about surpluses? Won't 
these high yields defeat the farm pro 


TABLE 4 


Fert. Fixed Total 
Cost Costs Cost Yield 


Low rate 
fertilization $.40 $17.13 $33.32 21.8 bu 


Recommended rate 


fertilization 22.50 17.13 $8.02 50 bu 


Prepared by National Fertilizer Assn. 
*Data Supplied by Clemson Collere. 
**Corn @ $1.50/ bu. 
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Typical Per Acre Costs* and Profits 


$32.70 $ .62 $1.53 fertilizer 


Prepared by Clemson College, NFA Cooperat.ng 


gram? What about cross compliance, 
under which the total acreage in cash 
crops is limited? Won't these restrict 
the raising of adapted crops such as 
soybeans? Data from Clemson Col- 
lege indicates that at least theoretical 
ly, there are solutions to some of these 
difficulties, 

In cotton, for example, South 
Carolina harvested 1,175,000 acres of 
cotton in 1953 and 870,000 acres in 
1954. In 1953 the total crop amounted 
to 695,000 bales. The Clemson esti- 
mates indicate a profit of $18 million 
with cotton at $.329 per pound. What 
would happen if the acreage were 
slashed to 400,000 and at the same 
time college-recommended _ fertiliza- 
tion and other practices were applied 
to every acre? The total output would 
drop 38% to 400,000 bales. This 
would help the “surplus” situation. 
But instead of hurting the profit pic’ 
ture, the change would help it. The 
profit would increase 22% to $22 
million. Of course, we are talking 


about a theoretical ideal here. But if 


these figures are correct, even under 
ideal conditions, then they set up 


worth-while goals 


Value of Cost Fert. 
Crop** Profit Per bu. Cost 


Average 


rate 
Recommended 


75.00 16.98 1.16 
10.00 


fertilizer 


rate 


**Scoybeans 


Typical Per Acre Costs* and Profits 


Other Total 
Costs Cost Yield Crop** Profit Per bu. 


$ 5.00 $16.01 


2.30/bu 


How about soybeans? Certainly 
soybeans are not in surplus. A recent 
look at the market showed that 
November futures were selling for 
$2.75 per bushel. (Price of $2.30 has 
been used in the two tables). It looks 
as if South Carolina farmers would 
be fully justified in planting more 
soybeans 

Comparing the profit picture for 
the present 182,000 acres grown un 
der average conditions, with that for 
400,000 acres grown according to col 
lege recommendations, production 
would shoot up over 600°, to 14, 
000,000 bushels; profits would rise 
from $1,115,000 to $19,000,000, and 
profits per acre would compare favor 
ably with those derived from cotton 

These Clemson College data in 
dicate that correct fertilization is the 
cornerstone of a sound farm pro 
gram today in South Carolina, Occa 
sionally the suggestion is made that 
the way to cure the surplus problem 
is to quit using fertilizer. This would 
undoubtedly be effective, just as it 
would cut down production if we de 
stroyed all farm machinery and pro- 
hibited the use of pesticides and goc vd 
seed. It is nonsensical, however, ww 
suggest that farm problems should be 
solved by cutting efhcienc’. A more 
realistic approach is to encourage 
more efficient production so that the 
farmer can make more money per 
bale, per bushel, or per ton. If he re- 
ceives a higher profit for each unit 
he produces, obviously he can main 
tain or even increase his income with 
the production of less units 

In achieving lower unit costs and 
higher efficiency, fertilizer is an in 
dispensible tool. Strictly speaking, 
fertilizer is more important to the 
farmer today than it was in the lush 


period 5 to 6 years ago xe 


TABLE 5 


Value of Cost 


21.89 31.89 38 bu 80.50 48.61 91 


$21.01 11.8 bu. $27.14 $ 6.13 $1.78 
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Dry Rot of Gladiolus—its Control in Storage 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


RANK A. Haasis, of the Veget 
Fun Research Laboratory, Castle 
Hayne, North Carolina, states that 
although dry rot of gladiolus, caused 
by the fungus Stromatinia gladicli, is 
not a serious disease of gladiolus in 
astern North Carolina at present, it 
is nevertheless frequently observed 
and in some instances losses have been 
considerable both in the field and 
in the storage house 

Recent tests at the Vegetable 
Research Laboratory resulted in very 
good control of dry rot by immersing 
corms in a suspension of Ceresan-M 
shortly after harvest, and fair control 
by steeping corms in Dow 9B or 
Dowicide B 
Picardy corms were harvested on 
November 28 and 36 hours later were 
cleaned and obviously diseased or in 
jured corms discarded. The apparent 
ly healthy corms were mixed thor 
oughly and divided into samples of 
2§ corms each, The fungicidal treat 
ments, listed in Table 1, followed im 
mediately, with 18 replicate lots com 
prising cach treatment. Thereafter 
the corms were placed in trays and 
stored in an unheated but frost-proot 
shelter until March § when disease 
readings were made 

After storage the variously treat 
ed lots of corms were planted in the 
field in a randomized triple-lattice 
Planting and cultural practices were 


similar to those used by commerical 
growers except that it was impossible 
to provide adequate irrigation whet 
needed, The new crop of corms was 
harvested and yield data recorded 
Immersion of gladiolus corms 
shortl: after harvesting and cleaning, 
for 5 minutes in Ceresan-M at a con 
centration of 1 pound to 100 gallons 
of water practically eliminated d 
velopment of corm lesions resulting 
from the dry rot disease (Table 1) 
Ceresan’M proved significantly better 
than all other materials tested. Fair 
control of the disease was also achiev 
ed by steeping the corms for 1 hour 


in equivalent concentrations of zim 


trichlorophenate (Dow 9B) or sodium 
trichlorophenate (Dowicide B); the 
extent of control was equal with these 
two chemically related compounds 
Neither immersion in New Improved 
Ceresan for 5 minutes at a concentra- 
tion of 1 pound to 100 gallons of 
water nor thorough surface coating 
of corms with Spergon reduced the 
incidence of disease materially. 
Throughout the growing period per 
iodical observations revealed no dif 
ference in growth performance which 
could be attributed to treatment, ex 
cept as treatments influenced losses 
iue to Fusarium oxysporum f. glad 
ioli 

After harvest, the corms were 
allowed to dry for two weeks and 
then weighed. The average corm 
weight of each lot was determined 
and analysed statistically in order to 
detect weight differences attributable 
to the prestorage treatments. Owing 
to the planting arrangements the 
block effects were eliminated. Hence 
the means for average corm weight 
(Table 1) have been adjusted tor 
block effect. On the basis of yield 
per individual corm, Dow 9B, Dow 
cide B, Ceresan-M, and Spergon 98 
were virtually non-injurious, whereas 
New Improved Ceresan may have 
caused injury 

The growing season was exces 
sively dry which probably accounts 
for the inordinately low corm yield 

It appears that a sanitizing treat 
ment of a Ceresan-M dip applied 


shortly after corn harvest will effec- 


Table 1. Control of dry rot of gladiolus with fungicides applied as 
prestorage treatments, and effect of treatments on subsequent 
corm production. 


Average number Average weigh! 


Concentration Duration of Meon percent of corms per corm after 
Chemical Pounds/ 100 goal steep in disease as harvested harvest 
ile _weter ___ minutes sin- Vx per plot (grams) _ 
Dow 9B—50% 3 60 7.6 16.6** 20.72 
Dowicide B85 1% 60 7.7 19.0 20.01 
Ceresan-M—7.7°% l 5 2.6 18.4 19.28 
N. I, Ceresan—5% l 5 13.5 18.2 16.61 
Spergon 98°; e 15.4 11.8 23.68 
None 16.9 6.8 16.38 
LS.D.’s.05 474 <r 
L.S.D.’s 08 6.27 4.94 


*Corma heavily coated with dust 


**Variance among means due chiefly to losses from Fusarium. 
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Now—in addition to Trrron X-150 and Trrron X-160 
you have available our newest emulsifier Trrron X-170, 
Use it alone or in combination (as indicated below) to 
increase emulsion performance with a wider range of 
pesticide formulations while lowering your inven- 
tory requirements. 


FOR FoR 
HARD SOFT REMARKS 


WATER WATER 


Used alone, TRITON X-170 gives outstand- 
ing emulsion performance in certain toxicant. 
TRITON X-170 X solvent systems of prime importance to 
cotton pesticide formulators—for example 
—toxaphene, DDT, aldrin, BHC 


CHEMICALS 


Emulsifies ao variety of pesticides in waters 


TRITON X-160 X ranging from moderately hard to very hard 


Highly effective with toxaphene 


Used alone it is effective with certain for 


te nnd ep 
omen ROHM & HAAS 


TRITON EA 
x-150/x-160 * whord woler orcas COMPANY 


TRITON 1 Mott versotile combination for we in either WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
X-150/X-170 soft water or hord woter creas. , in : . é 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


TRITON is @ trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries 
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tively reduce storage loss from dry 
rot in gladiolus without jeopardizing 


subsequent corm growth 


Antibiotics For Apple Fire Blight 


S. Kirby, Extension Plant Path: 
R. logist at Pennsylvania State 
University, reports that this spring 
apples and pears in south-central 
Pennsylvania were attacked by the 
worst outbreak of fire blight (caused 
by the bacterium Erwinia amylovora) 
observed there for many years. In 
some apple orchards near infected 
pear trees half to two thirds of the 
crop was lost 

One control experiment testing 
antibiotics was located in an apple 
orchard where fire blight was severe 
In the ten 


Opalescent and Gravenstein) a block 


year-old orchard (mostly 


of 115 trees was sprayed twice in 


bloom with Agrimycin normal 


strength at 9.34 oz. per 100 gallons 


(250 gallons covered 115 trees or 2.2 
gallons per tree). A similar block 
adjoining the first was sprayed with 
phenolead in petal fall through sec 


ond wer. The remainder of the 


, 


orchard was sprayed with captan 2 


Ibs. in the regular schedule. Agri- 
mycin and pheno-lead sprayed areas 
received captan in all other regular 
sprays 

The first spray of Agrimycin was 
applied April 23, when 20 percent 
of the flowers were open and Graven 
stein was in full bloom; at the second 
spray on April 27 Opalescent was in 
full bloom and all petals had fallen 
from Gravenstein 

On June 3, 


were about 1'4 inches in diameter, 


when green apples 


the number of blighted flower clusters 


per tree were determined It was 


estimated that each tree had between 
800 and 1000 flower clusters or points 


Results are as 


of possible infections 
follows 
AGRIMYCIN 


Counts were made on 26 trees taken at 
random. The number of blighted flower 
chisters for each tree was 
Average number 
infections 
per tree 


Gravenstein 11 trees counted 


0.0.0,.0.0,0,1.1,2.2 
total 6 bhght intections 


counted 


0.0.0.1.0.0.0.2.1.13.0.1 


Opalescent 15 trees 


total 18 blight infections 


PHENO-LEAD 
Opalescent 6 trees counted 
5.3,7,70,80,6 
total 171 blight infections 
Gravenstein $ trees counted 
11.20.43,202.4570 
total of 856 infections 


REGULAR SPRAY SCHEDULE 
Opales« ent 2 trees counted 
25,13 
total 38 blight infections 
Gravenstein 6 trees counted 
16,166,231,25, 143,233 
total 814 fire blight infections 135 


Comparison of Agrimycin, pheno-lead, and regular 
spray schedule for control of fire blight on apple 
in a demonstration orchard in Pennsylvania. 


Treatment Opalescent 


Agrimycin 

(2 bloom sprays) 1.2 
Pheno-lead 28.5 
Regular Schedule 19, 


Average number of blight infections per tree 


Gravenstein Total 


y? 


88.5 


106.5 


On the Agrimycin-«prayed trees blight infections usually failed to crow any appreciable dist- 


ance down the spurs or into the branches 


The growth of fire blight through the spurs and inte 


the branches was pronounced in the regular and pheno-lead blocks.«+ 


Bean Beetle in Idaho; Fall Armyworm Late Season Crop Threat 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section. Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. His observations are based on latest reports 
from collaborators in the U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys through- 


out the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


SMALL infestation of Mexican 

bean beetle larvae was found in 
a bean field approximately 2'% miles 
northwest of Twin Falls, Idaho, dur 
As far as known this 
is the first report of this serious bean 
pest from Idaho, All infested bean 


plants and plants surrounding the in 


ing August 


festation were pulled and burned and 
the field 
Continued survey has failed to reveal 


treated with insecticide 
additional infestations 

The Mexican bean beetle prob 
ably came to the U. S. from Mexic« 
ind has been known in the western 
part of the United States since about 
1850. With this find the insect ts 
now known to be in the west and 
mid-western states of Arizona, New 
Mexico. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
western Texas, western Nebraska and 
western South Dakota 

An isolated infestation was found 
Calitorma in 


in Ventura County, 


1946 but a regulatory control pro 
gram was immediately initiated and 
for the past several years no infesta 


tions have been found. In the east 


ern United States the Mexican bean 
beetle was first discovered in Ala- 
bama in 1920. Since then it has 
spread to most of the important bean- 
growing districts of States east of the 
Mississipp! 
been reported from lowa, Missouri 


and Arkansas 
Other 


Mexican bean beetle 


Infestations have also 


reports concerning the 
received dur 
ing late August and early September 
indicate that damage was widespread 
in northeastern Colorado, severe in 
garden beans of Laramie County, 
Wyoming and noticeable in several 
counties of Utah. Infestations were 
at a low ebb in Florida, control was 
not required in Tennessee, lighter 
than normal in Massachusetts, and 
on the increase in North Carolina, 
being generally light in the Piedmont 


area but heavy in the mountains 


Mite 


HE tomato russet mite which 


Tomato Russet 


was virtually unknown in the 
eastern United States until year be 


fore last has been reported from both 
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Virginia and North Carolina within 
recent weeks. The Virginia infesta 
tion was found in Arlington County 
and the transplants had been grown 
locally. The North Carolina infesta 
tion was reported from Morganton 
but the transplants were evidently 
brought into the State. In New Jersey 
the mite has not been as severe this 
season as in 1953. The same is true 
in counties of Pennsylvania but con 
trol measures have been necessar’ 
The pest was serious in the central 
area of Indiana during late August 
and early September and caused 
trouble in tomato fields of several 
Michigan counties. Reports were also 
received from the California counties 
of San Diego, Orange and Santa Bar- 
bara 

Other truck and vegetable pests 
which were of importance during late 
August and early September included 
the hornworms. In Arizona damag- 
ing numbers were on chili peppers 
at Amado. Georgia reported the 
heaviest infestation on foliage and 
small pods of pimento peppers in 
Pike and Spalding Counties that had 
been observed for several years. Horn: 
worms were abundant on tomatoes 
in the Charleston, South Carolina, 
area and were infesting tobacco in 
Maryland and North Carolina. To 
bacco hornworm moths were abun 
dant in the Clarksville, Tennessee, 
area. In several eastern Virginia 
Counties the two-spotted spider mite 
infestation on tomatoes was general 
and the heaviest in recent years. It 
was expected that the build-up would 
continue and controls would be need 
ed on late snap and lima beans, 
cucumbers and peppers. 

Mites were reported as causing 
damage to watermelons in Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island, to lima beans 
and black-eyed peas in Delaware and 
to eggplant in southern New Jersey 
The green peach aphid was in damag 
ing numbers on suckers and terminal 
growth of tobacco in Fayette and 
Bourbon Counties, Kentucky, Spotty 
heavy infestations were on tobacco 
in St. Marys County, Maryland. This 
aphid was also building up on pota 
toes in Rhode Island. Other aphids 
reported in September included the 
potato aphid which was numerous on 
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potatoes and tomatoes in New Jersey 
and building up on potatoes at Bath 
and Paw Paw, Michigan. During 
early September populations were re 
latively small for the time of year at 
Presque Isle, Maine. In New York 
there was a build up on tomatoes in 
Rockland County and on some seed 
lettuce fields in the State of Idaho 


Codling Moth Continues Active 

| Pagar moth activity was ex 

tending into the early part of 
September. In Indiana injury due to 
third brood larvae has been extremely 
severe and much higher than, at least, 
since 1944. There are numerous 
orchards in southern Indiana where 
growers have not obtained satisfac- 
tory control and where control was 
obtained it was by continuous and 
thorough coverage during all of 
August and the first week of Septem: 
ber. Third brood adults were ex 
tremely active from August 4 to 
September 10, with peak flights being 
August 18-19, August 24-26 and 
September 1-2. In North Carolina 
mountain counties, damage was severe 
in uncontrolled orchards or those ad 
jacent to nearby orchards which were 
neglected, Damage was above normal 
in Utah orchards where controls were 
not carefully timed, and moths were 
flying later than usual in some areas 
In contrast to the preceding discus 
sion, Massachusetts reports codling 
moth is not of as much concern as 


usual 


Cereal and Forage Insects 

MONG the cereal and forage in 
_. causing damaging during 
late August and early September, the 
fall armyworm was very important 
Reports of damage from this pest 
were from Arizona to Delaware. In 
Arizona the fall armyworm = was 
abundant on some plantings of sweet 
corn and sorghum in Maricopa 
County. Late planted corn in the 
central area of Kansas continued to 
be damaged, with Texas reporting 
damage to grain sorghum and corn in 
Dimmit, Moore and Uvalde Counties 
Infestations were general over Arkan 
sas with damage severe to corn ia 
some counties. In southern Illinois 
the pest was apparently on the in 
crease with damage serious to small 


corn. Louisiana reported some serious 
infestations and although the Ten: 
nessee infestation was general it was 
considered light. Populations up to 
125 per square foot on Argentina 
bahia grass were reported from Madi 
son, Florida, Other crops severly at 
tacked in Florida included millet, soy 
beans, Coastal Bermuda and pasture 
grasses. In Georgia millet, hegari, 
peanuts, kudzu, soybeans, Bermuda 
and pasture grasses were being dam 
aged in various localities. Young corn 
throughout North Carolina was 
heavily infested as was the case in 
Delaware. The Maryland infestation 
was lighter. 

The true armyworm (Pseudaletia 
unipuncta) which reached outbreak 
proportions during the past two years 
is still very active in some areas 
During early September in the north 
ern two-thirds of Missouri heavy 
damage to volunteer small grains, 
fescue and brome grass was caused 
by third generation larvae. Counts 
ranged up to 100 larvae per square 
foot in small grain fields. Parasitism 
was heavy on the larger larvae which 
were principally fifth instar, This 
species was also reappearing in many 
alfalfa and clover fields of western 
Illinois, Damage continued in Utah 
and Wyoming. Moths taken at light 
traps in Arkansas were heavy dur 
ing August and in Tensas Parish, 
Louisiana, and exceeded the catches 
taken during spring flights 

The corn earworm was causing 
damage in many states during early 
September. Infestations in canning 
corn in Utah averaged 33 percent 
and sorghum heads in the Stewart 
Area of Arizona were damaged. A 
rather severe outbreak in milo and 
sorghum heads occurred in Kansas, 
with counts in some Riley County 
fields reaching 16 larvae per head 
with 40 to 50 percent of the heads 
infested, Field corn in southeastern 
Missouri was reported to have 90 to 
i100 percent infested ears and some 
injury to soybean pods was occurring 
Moth and egg laying activity in- 
creased steadily and was expected to 
continue until frost in Illinois, Moth 
flights in Illinois were the heaviest 
in many years, In the northern half 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Made to traditional high standards of quality, 
Jefferson’s Ethylene Oxide is used as a start- 
ing material in the manufacture of acrylo- 
nitrile and nonionic surface active agents, 
and as a sterilizing agent and fumigant. 


efferson 


Produced by specialists in “essential 
chemicals from hydrocarbon sources.” 


It is in general a very reactive chemical in- 
termediate. 

Available immediately in 4,000 and 10,000- 
gal. tank cars and 400-lb. net (ICC 5 P) drums. 
Samples for your preliminary investigation. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. ING. 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
Branch Soles Offices: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte 
West Coast Sales Agent: Nelson A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles 
Plant: Port Neches, Texas 
Other Stock Points: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte, and Tenafly, New Jersey 
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Letters Jo The 


__8pITOR 


A GRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


received an inquiry recently 


from a reader in Colorado who indi 
cated his firm is considering adding 
some form of nitrate solutions to its 


list of products. They are somewhat 


undecided, however, as to whether it 
would be better, in their particular 
area, to offer solutions or to follow 
the strong national trend toward an 


hydrous ammonia. The, asked us to 


help them with comments on com 
parative advantages and disadvant 
ages. With the feeling that the ques 
tions which they raise are of wide, 
general interest to those in the ferti 
lizer field, we reproduce their letter, 
our reply, and suggestions we were 
able to assemble for them from other 


informed sources 


“Agricultural Chemicals” 
175 Fifth Ave 
New York City 10, N. Y 
Gentlemen 

After dealing in solid fertilizers for 
several years, we are seriously considering 
adding some form of nitrate solutions to 
our services 

Several of the solutions have their 
attractions but we are intrigued with aque 
ous ammonia applied by injection. Aque 
ous does not seem to have the corrosive 
qualities of nitrate solutions, nor the stor 
age problems, nor the dangers of the high 
pressure anhydrous ammonia. Aqueous 
offers other advantages in that less special 
ized and expensive applicator equipment 
Is necessary 

Now the question is this 
apparent advantages of aqueous, why 1s 
it not more popular east of the Rockies? 
What serious fault may we be failing to 


with the 


note? 

It seems quite popular in California 
but seldom heard of in other sections 
Why? Usually there is a reason for lack 
ot interest in a given item or system 
In this case, we are unable to see why 
Is it merely because the idea is new, 4: 
vet? 

Shipping in anhydrous, putting it 
through a converter to make aqueous for 
local distribution seems so simple, and the 
advantages so obvious, we wonder where 
the hidden “hook” may be 

Hence this letter to you. We are 
wondering if your staff may have infor 
mation on comparative advantages or dis 
advantages which you could make known 
to us. Any help you could give would 
be much appreciated 


Yours sincerely 
A Subscriber t 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Our Reply 
Gentlemen 


Answering your query regarding the 
use of aqua ammonia, a briet history of 


the development of the use of :gricultural 


ammonia in any of its forms might seem 


to be in order 

Anhydrous ammonia, or NHs, has 
been known for many years as a chemical! 
compound of nitrogen and hydrogen 
Shell Chemical Corporation was the real 
pioneer in the use of NH, as a nitrogen 
fertiuhzer. This was about twenty years 
ago. Its use for this purpose was quite 
slow in being adopted by California farm 
ers until Shell instituted a technical ad 
visory service and through it developed 
the two principal current methods of ap 
plication metered into irrigation water 
and injected to the desired location in 
the soil. The use of anhydrous am- 
monia injected in the soil did not gain 
momentum until 1943. It can be seen 
from the foregoing that the use of agn 
cultural ammonia in any form is compara 
tively new wher you consider that othe: 
types of commercial fertilizers have been 
in use in this country for somewhat more 
than one hundred years 

It is still standard manufacturing pro 
cedure to produce this maternal in the 
form of anhydrous ammonia. A small pet 
centage of this output is recently being 
converted usually to 20° aqua ammonia, 
making use of 25,000 gallon conversion 
plants as a rule This produces a highly 
stable material which can be stored in 


Whereas, NH 


must be stored and transported in pres 


ordinary tanks or barrels 
surized cylinders. Aqua ammonia can be 
easily applied to the soil either in irnga 
tion water or by direct injection in ex 
actly the same manner that NHy, is ap 
plied. The conversion in small local plan‘ 
of NH, to aqua ammonia is now being 
supplemented in the west by production 
from a new plant of Brea Chemicals, Inc 
which has a capacity of 60,000 tons of 
NH, per year. All of this is being con 
verted by Brea to the form of aqua am 
monia before sale to the ultimate con 
sumer, the farmer 

The use of agricultural ammomia, and 
particularly of aqua ammonia, may well be 
so new that farmers in other areas have 
not as yet accepted it for their own use 
to the same degree as has been the cas 


on the Pacific Coast and Hawan 


Sincerely, 
Sipney H. Bierry 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


“Agricultural Chemicals” 
175 Fifth Ave 
New York City 10, N Y 
Gentlemen 

In order better to answer the ques 
tions raised by your subscriber it would b 
helpful to have a little more specific in 
formation as to just what is wanted, parti- 
cularly in regard to the type of solution 
in which they are interested. Some ten 
different solutions are now available for 
direct application 


Anhydrous ammonia is available u 
the general area east of the Rockies and 
is being used by farmers. It is, of course 
a much more concentrated material than 
agua ammonia and its use does not in 
volve the transporting of a lot of water 
Handling of 
anhydrous ammonia on the farm has 


either to or on the farm 


proved to be simpler than was initially 
expected 

Agronomically, of course, it makes 
little difference whether the aqua or an 
hydrous forms are used. It is suggested 
that your correspondent assess the attitude 
of local county agents and State extension 
workers toward the various nitrogen solu 
tions as used in that area. If your cor 
respondent is specifically interested in 
aqua ammonia, the converter approach at 
his local plant, is probably best. It is then 
a question of whether aqua or anhydrous 
ammonia supplies the cheapest form of 
nitrogen to the farmer 


Cordially, 

Cotin W. WHITTAKER 

Fertihzer and Agricultural 
Lime Section 


USDA, Beltsville, Md 


“Agricultural Chemicals’ 
175 Fifth Ave 
New York City 10, N Y 


Gentlemen 


This is in reply to your letter of 
August 10 requesting information on the 
comparative advantages of aqua ammonia 
with other hquid forms of nitrogen for 
Below I have attempt 


ed to summarize some of the major ad 


direct application 
vantages and disadvantages of the various 
materials stemming from their difference 
in chemical and physical properties 


Of course, the agronomic aspects such 
soil type, specific crop needs, terrain 
must also be taken into account The 
al agricultural authorities are best able 


to discuss these aspects 


Non-pressure nitrogen solutions are 
principally solutions of ammonium nitrate, 
urea or sodium nitrate in water. They 
usually contain both the ammonia and 
nitrate forms of nitrogen. They may be 
applied directly to the surface thus re 
ducing tractor power, time and gasolin« 
requirements. Some forms are more con 
centrated in nitrogen than aqua ammonia 
Since they develop no pressures, safety 
hazards are reduced and less expensive ap 
pheation and storage equipment is re 
quired than that used in anhydrous am 
monia application. They are corrosive to 
many common materials of construction 
They salt out at higher temperatures tha: 
anhydrous or aqua ammonia 


The more common low pressure solu 
tions are either water solutions of am 
monia and ammonium nitrate or urea, oF 
the common aqua ammonia. These solu 
tions generally require subsurface apph 
cation, Aqua ammonia is the least con 


centrated, but it is also the least corrosive 
(Turn to Page 117) 
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and uniformity you want... 


» Youre on the ricur track with the pop AS 


aa 


from FRONA Cséporras 


sie) 


tJ ty a WwW 


The “big four” from Trona — POTASH, BORAX, SODA 

Asn and SALT CAKI puts you on the right track 

toward achieving quality and uniformity in your 

production. On the farm, Trona® porasu added to 

| the soil as a plant nutrient, results in richer, bigger 

x] - |) all harvests of every important crop. In the factory, 
| 


Three Elephant® porax and Trona® sopa asu are 


SALT CAKE vital to strength, color, beauty and economical man- 


ufactare in glassware and ceramics; Trona® sat 


4 . aa : CAKE is a necessity for quality grade kraft paper. For 
) these basic chemicals American Potash and Chemical 


Corporation has no equal as a diversified and 


; 
; 


dependable source of supply. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


. e Offices © 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
i i \ A> - @ 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
INOU + RIAL @ 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS Plants @ Trona and Los Angeles, California 


* BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH ® SALT CAKE * LITHIUM & BROMINE CHEMICALS 
and a diversified line of specialized AGRICULTURAL, REFRIGERANT and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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by C.L. Hamner and G. S. Rai 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


HE use of chemicals in weed 
control has not always been 
100 percent satisfactory. The 
herbicidal activity of various com 
pounds under a wide range of en 
vironmental conditions has not been 
fully established. As a result, the 
highl 


cides has often resulted in crop in- 


toxic activity of many herbi 


jury. Therefore, there is a real need 


for a practical non-toxic method 
which can be used effectively and 
economically as a weed control mea- 
sure 

method 


A newly developed 


which promises to be a success with 
a variety of crops consists in apply 
ing paper pulp around the plants 
When the paper dries, it ‘forms a 
hard cardboard-like protective shield 
which prevents the growth of weeds 
around the plant. It also acts as a 
mulch for the conservation of mois- 
ture needed by growing plants. Pre- 
liminary trials conducted in Michigan 


on paper mulch indicate its useful- 
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Weed growth checked by 
the paper mulch around 
tomato plant. Picture taken 

weeks after mulch appli 
ation 


A New Method of 
WEED CONTROL 


ness as a non-toxic practical method 
for weed control 

The procedure in making pulp con 
sists in soaking old newspapers over 
a sufficiently long period and then 
agitating the material by mechanical 
methods until the paper is shredded 
to form pulp. The consistency of 
the mixture can be adjusted by the 
The pulp, thus 


obtained, is spread around the grow 


addition of water. 
ing plant. The water in the pulp 
either soaks into the soil or evapor 
ates, leaving a hard cardboard-lik 
mulch which discourages the growth 
of weeds throughout the entire period 
of crop growth 

This method of weed control can 
be used with almost all types of 
stock, flow 


since it gives the needed pro 


crops, vegetables, nurser 
ers, etc 
tection from weed growth. 

The use of heavy mulches has 
long been considered as a method for 
weed control, The materials employ 
ed are straw, sawdust, hay, peat moss, 
etc., all of which exclude the light 
and thereby prevent the top growth 
of weeds. The thickness of the mulch 
is partly determined by the looseness 


of the material and partly by the 
nature of the weeds. However, in 
all cases, the mulch layer has to be 
sufficiently thick to discourage the 
growth of perennials, biennials, and 
annual weeds. In general, the mulch 
*s of straw, hay, and manure have 
proved to be unsatisfactory, because 
they do not provide complete cover, 
often necessary for weed control 

The use of paper mulch in agri 
culture was started in the Hawaiian 
Islands on sugar cane Later on 
large-scale application was extended 
to pineapple because of the high cash 
value of the crop. The 


application used in pineapple 


method of 
culture 
consists in laving heavy paper on the 
oil and then planting pineapple slips 
holes 
paper. This method has 


through spaced at intervals 
along th 
special merit since it eliminates weed 
growth and permits the growth and 


he young plant un 


development of t 
der ideal conditions where the avail 
ability of soil moisture and nutrients 
is extended over a long time 

The paper mulch methods used 
in pineapple culture are economically 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Meet The Demand For High Analysis 
Use 


DAVISON’S 


TRIPLE} 


Superphosphate 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 
creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
are in demand because they give more for each fertilizer 
dollar. Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s New 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation. 

Davison’s Triple Superphosphate hos 45/46% avail- 
able P2O¢ and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 
form or run-of-pile. 

Order Davison’s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 


Progress Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND 

SILICOPLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO” GRANULATED 
FERTILIZERS. ° 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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2692 periodicals and newspapers in 
the United States and Canada can 
proudly display the A.B.C. insigne 
on their mastheads. It means, “We're 
members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations!” 


369 specialized business publica- 
tions currently are qualified under 
A.B.C.’s high standards to carry the 
Hallmark of Circulation Value. Only 
these business publications can offer 


@ MEANS “MEMBER OF A.B. 


Nonprofit A.B.C. is unique in or- 
ganization. The Bureau’s 3575 mem- 
bers pay all costs and elect twenty- 
seven Directors to guide Bureau 
policy. Yet publisher members, 
paying 91.5% of total expense, give 
the majority voice in A.B.C. affairs 
to the four advertising agency and 
eleven advertiser directors who rep- 
resent buyers of space. 


A.B.C. rules, bylaws and procedures 
have one purpose the deter- 
mination of net paid circulation 
facts for buyers and sellers of ad- 
vertising. Upon this basis A.B.C. 
issues standardized statements of the 
circulation of publisher members, 


ers pay? @ Are premiums used to get 
subscribers in arrears? @ What’s the 


@ A.B.C. PROBES IN DEPTH! 


Every business publication A.B.C. Audit Report is 
packed with audited answers to such important 
questions as: © How much net paid circulation? 
@ How much unpaid distribution © What are 
the businesses and occupations of the subscribers? 
@ Where are subscribers located? © What do subscrib- 


@THls INSIGNE ON 2692 MASTHEADS... 


advertisers A.B.C. audited, paid cir- 
culation (indication of voluntary 
reader endorsement and resulting 
advertising value). Like all A.B.C. 
publisher members, they are pledged 
to keep true and correct records of 
circulation; to open all books and 
records for scrutiny by one or more 
of A.B.C.’s 65 trained circulation 
field auditors. 


For forty years the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations has been a voluntary, 
cooperative bureau of circulation 
standards serving advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies and publishers. Be- 
fore 1914, no independent circula- 
tion yardstick existed; in 1954 there 
is no stricter test of circulation value 


than A.B.C. membership. 


@ PROCLAIMS FACTS, NOT OPINIONS! 


verifies the figures shown in these 
statements by auditor’s examination, 
and disseminates circulation data. 
A.B.C. functions solely where accur- 
ate audits are possible; its reports 
contain no opinions or conclusions. 


subscribers? @ Are 
renewal percentage? 
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@ THE READER IS BOSS! 


The A.B.C. insigne is evidence that 
to the editor of an A.B.C. business 
publication, the reader is boss. To 
attract new subscribers, to produce 
renewals in good measure, the editor 
must give readers the benefits of 
steadily improved editorial value. 

The editor knows that a Bureau 
field auditor will call every year... 
to inventory subscriber response and 


@ THE ADVERTISER BENEFITS! 


Advertisers to industry, merchan- 
dising firms, institutions and pro- 
fessions seek interested buyers in 
specific markets for their goods and 
services. 

Every paragraph in an A.B.C. 
business publication report gives 
such advertisers data valuable for 
the intelligent application of media 
to their chosen markets. Paragraph 


@ THE PUBLISHER IMPROVES 


A.B.C. membership brings to busi- 
ness publishers a solid source of 
exact circulation counts that meet 
impartial, generally accepted stand- 
ards. A.B.C. business publications 
thus win the attention and confi- 
dence of advertisers and agencies. 

Publishers benefit in many other 


(On. B.C. STRENGTHENS A FREE PRESS! 


The Bureau is our outstanding ex- 
ample of business self-regulation by 
buyers and sellers under free enter- 
prise. A.B.C.’s known standards 
and factual reports have changed 
publication advertising from specu- 
lative adventure to scientific invest- 
ment in sales. Subscribers who pay 


to sum up the solid numerical facts 
about the circulation progress of his 
publication. 

And, when an editor studies his 
A.B.C. audit report, he finds verified 
data that tells him whether or not 
he has earned the cash ballots—paid 
subscriptions and paid renewals — 
that reward editorial initiative and 
leadership. 


10, telling them the business or oc- 
cupation of a publication’s sub- 
scribers, exemplifies the revealing 
A.B.C.-audited facts they need to 
build sound marketing plans, or 
create productive copy appeals. Be- 
cause A.B.C. exists, specialized ad- 
vertising appeals can go to clearly 
identified markets, through audited, 
paid circulation. 


HIS PRODUCT! 


ways from known A.B.C.-audited 
circulation. They can set equitable 
rates. They can identify the cir- 
culation characteristics that make 
their publication distinctive; build 
the type of audited, paid circula- 
tion their advertisers want. 


to read, together with business men 
who invest in advertising help to 
bring to American and Canadian 
publications the income that keeps 
them free;—self-reliant contribut- 
ors to our industrial growth and 
high living standards. 
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A.B. C. FACTS MEASURE 
ADVERTISING VALUE 


For forty years the Bureau has limited itself to 
reporting facts, without opinion. “Every single 
rule, regulation, practice and procedure . . . is 
designed to develop for the publisher and for the 
advertiser an audited figure of paid circulation.” 


In its Fortieth Anniversary Year the A.B.C. 
insigne is advertising’s Hallmark of Circulation 
Value—a dependable guide to the selection and 
use of business publications, magazines, farm 
publications and newspapers as advertising media. 
Buyer and seller unity in such successful business 
self-regulation, in 1954 as in 1914, makes A.B.C. 
a sound answer to industry's need for impartial 
circulation fact-finding and fact-reporting. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
123 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


1914 ABC. 1954 


GUARDIAN OF CIRCULATION ERTEGRITY FOR 40 YEARS 
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FOUR REASONS FOR 


IT'S EFFECTIVE. Pestmaster* Methyl Bromide kills 
the adults, eggs and larvae of a wide range of insects. 
It destroys rats and other rodents. Provides simul- 
taneous control of insects, weed seeds, nematodes 
and certain fungi for soil fumigation. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL. Methyl Bromide is easy and 
economical to use. Only a fraction of the quantity 
necessary with other fumigants is used because of its 
unusually high penetrating power. Applied directly 
from the container, it will reach and kill insects 
deep within storage bins, packages, bales and bags. 
Available in a range of cylinder sizes. 


USING METHYL BROMIDE 


IT'S THOROUGH. Insects or rodents do not revive. 
It is safe for use on a wide range of grains, fresh 
and dried fruits, shrubs, meats, processed foods and 
other perishables. 

IT'S DESIRABLE. Methyl Bromide is non-explosive 


and non-inflammable. It is non-corrosive to metals 


and non-injurious to fabrics. It leaves no residual 
properties in foodstuff or food products. It can be 
used in boxcars, warchouses, storage vaults, indoors 


and out-of-doors. 

If your problem is in growing, storage or processing 
of grain, fruit, meat, dairy products, tobacco, cotton, 
peanuts or other foods, you will find that Methyl 
Bromide is the ideal fumigant. An authoritative 
16-page brochure on the use and application of 
Methyl Bromide for various fumigation problems 
is available on request. Write for Pestmaster* Fu- 
migation Manual. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION Sint tovis, michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


230 Park Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


QUALITY PRODUCEP OF PESTMASTER* DOT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


OCTOBER, 1954 67 
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has starteda 
Revolution in Bulk Materials 
Handling, Shipping and 
Storing! 


BULK SHIPPING of materials is now safe in uncovered trucks, cars or oom You save 
on lower transportation and insurance rates. For return, SEALD-BINS fold to 1/10 size. 
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Here is an entirely new concept of bulk handling, bulk 
shipping and bulk storing of flowable solid materials. For 
here is low cost combined with complete protection to the 
lading—from production to final use—all in the same 
bulk container! 

We call this “closed” materials handling method the 
U. S. SEALD-BULK System. The unique and _ thor- 
oughly patented collapsible container that makes it 
possible is the U. S. SEALD-BIN. 

Built of synthetic rubber and fabric, similar to a tire, 
the U. S. SEALD-BIN is tough, non-corrosive, vermin- 
proof, moisture-proof and tamper-proof. It is engineered 


BULK HANDLING of 300 eu. ft. of flowable solids at 


one time takes a man and a standard lift truck only a few minutes. 
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BULK STORING in U.S. 
SEALD-BINS requires no 
warehousing space, either 
before shipping or while 
awaiting use. Contents are 
safe in open storage. 


for handling by means of a top lift eye from which a 
patented internal cable assembly extends the load- 
carrying support to the bottom. Both the large 300 cu. ft. 
(4 to 12 tons capacity, depending on weight per cu. ft. of 
the lading) and the smaller 70 cu. ft. (1 to 5 tons capacity) 
SEALD-BINS are inflated after filling—either with air or, 
in the case of oxygen-sensitive lading, with an inert gas. 


The U. S. SEALD-BULK System provides totally new 
opportunities to cut costs of packaging and shipping, 
reduce man-hours, and eliminate warehousing and loss 
of materials. For the complete savings story, write or 
phone for an illustrated descriptive booklet. 


RUBBER 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


CONTAINER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Providence, R. |. 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 
Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 

From the sleet rech storage ond Goping pleat. with, dy ress Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


storage silos in background These s 
2 total capacity of 40 tons of dried rock Under the silos are 
four runways where 40 ratiroad cars can be loaded at time 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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fly control 


GEIGY DIAZINON 


, 9} ae = a ee Acclaimed the deadliest fly killer in years. Residual control 
z~ a eS for 3-8 weeks. Available as 25% wettable powder and 1% 
bait. Kills resistant strains... quickly. 


oe ch em mite control 


. 


GEIGY CHLOROBENZILATE 


Now accepted for apples and pears. Excellent control of 
orchard mites including phosphate resistant strains. Good 
residual action. 

aldrin, aramite’, arsenicals, BUC, carbamates, chlor- 
also dane, DDT, dieldrin, endrin, heptachlor, lindane, 
malathion, methoxychlor, parathion, PCP, seed treatments, 
Sequestrene” minor elements, TDE, Tepp, toxaphene, weed 
and brush killers. 
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- ORIGINAT ['4\\\ DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURA tHe CALS (gi 89 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
ie memepemical Corporation 


ABERDEEN, N. C. . BURLINGTON, IOWA ° ELKTON, MD. 
. FRESNO, CALIF. « HOULTON, ME. + LELAND, MISS. » McGREGOR, TEX 
*tratemedd ©.8. Gutter Co. ORLANDO, FLA. + WALLA WALLA, WASH + YAKIMA, WASH 
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Next season corn growers will race for bigger 
yields than ever. Odds are they’ll be betting on 
an aldrin-fertilizer mix to help ’em do it. Who 
wouldn’t—considering the terrific success with 
aldrin-fertilizer mixes in 1954? 


So—it is to the advantage of all insecticide and 
fertilizer formulators to be sure there’s enough 
aldrin-fertilizer mix for the corn belt. Aldrin is 
far and away the No. 1 insecticide for corn root- 
worm and other soil pests. 


Write now for formulation specifications and 
complete details. 


a se 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
j P. O. BOX 1617, DENVER 1, COLORADO 
vid Atlanta + Houston + New York + Sanfrancisco + St.Lovis + Jackson, Mississippi 
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Manufacture of Fertilizer-Pesticides* 


ERTILIZER - PESTICIDE mix- 

tures have increased consider- 
ably in popularity in recent years, so 
that as of June, 1954, use of one or 
more kinds of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures was recommended or approved 
in 26 states distributed in all but 
one of the state regions. Fertilizer 
pesticide mixtures have official sanc- 
tion in all the South Atlantic and 
West North Central States and in 
all but one each of the East South 
Central and Pacific States, but in 
none of the West South Central 
States. It should be noted, however, 
that sanction of the mixtures in the 
26 states has generally been accom- 
panied by many reservations on the 
part of the agricultural officials, even 
in most of the states where con- 
siderable quantities are used. 

The principal compounds recom- 
mended for inclusion in fertilizers to 
control soil insects are aldrin, hepta- 
chlor, chlordane and dieldrin, and 
DDT. For the control of wireworm 
and rootworm infestations, several 
states recommend applications of .5 
to 6 pounds per acre of aldrin, dield- 
rin and heptachlor, .5 to 22 pounds 
of chlordane, or 1 to 25 pounds of 
DDT, depending on the state, the 
kind of soil, insect, and crop, and 
the method of application (row or 
broadcast, surface or worked in). 
Herbicidal mixed fertilizers contain- 
ing 2,4-D have also been marketed 
widely and are increasing in impor: 
tance 

Addition of insecticides to ferti- 
lizers is usually to mixtures contain- 
ing two or more of the primary plant 
nutrients, but in a few instances, ad- 
ditions to straight materials such 
as ammonium sulfate, superphosphate, 


potassium sulfate, and gypsum are 
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made, 32 companies reported that 
insecticides were incorporated in at 
least 48 grades of mixed fertilizers in 
1953-54. 

Several forms of the different 
kinds of insecticides have been used, 
or are available, for mixing with 
fertilizers. These include both dust 
less and nondustless powders, granu’ 
lar products with a particle-size range 
of 30 to 60 mesh, solutions in low’ 
viscosity solvents, and emulsion con- 
centrates. In current practice, the 
powdered products appear to be used 
most widely; for example, powders 
containing 20 per cent of aldrin, 25 
to 40 per cent of chlordane, or 50 
per cent of DDT. The trend is said, 
however, to be in favor of granular 
fertilizers. Seldom, if ever, does a 
fertilizer-insecticide mixture contain 
more than one kind of insecticide. 

In the manufacture of fertilizer- 
insecticide mixtures, it is the usual 
practice to add the insecticide to the 
cured fertilizer in a separate opera- 
tion just before the mixture is bag: 
ged or loaded for shipment. This is 
generally done in the same kind of 
mixing equipment used for prepar- 
ing the fertilizer itself, but with a 
several fold increase in the mixing 
time. Currently, most plants that 
prepare fertilizer-insecticide mixtures 
do so only at the specific request of 
individual customers, and they do not 
carry such mixtures in stock. 

Fertilizer manufacturers, in gen- 
eral, have not been enthusiastic over 
fertilizer pesticide mixtures, because 
the preparation and distribution of 
such mixtures involves a number of 
problems. Important considerations 
are the compatibility of pesticides 
with fertilizer materials, the stability 


of the mixtures, and the hazard to 


plant workers 
pesticides in fertilizer mixtures is 
concerned, research has shown that 
2.4-D added to superphosphate and 
mixed fertilizers largely retains its 
potency even under rather adverse 
conditions of preparation and stor: 
age of the products; DDT is stable 
in contact with several fertilizer ma: 
terials and mixtures at elevated tem- 
peratures, at least for short exposure, 
put is catalytically decomposed by 
dolomitic limestone. Aldrin, chlordane 
and perhaps dieldrin and heptachlor 
are reported to be compatible with 
fertilizer and to be stable in mixtures, 
but experimental evidence in support 
thereof appears to be lacking in the 
literature. 

Still another problem is that of 
possible hazards to human health in 
the preparation and handling of pesti- 
cide-fertilizer mixtures. Furthermore, 
the manufacturer who adds pesticides 
to fertilizers broadens the sphere of 
his product liability. Thus, he be- 
comes subject to claims arising in con- 
nection with either or both the ferti- 
lizer and pesticidal constituents. 

The demand for fertilizer-pesti- 
cide mixtures, nonetheless, will con- 
tinue to increase so long as their use 
affords a convenient, economical and 
reasonably satisfactory way of com- 
hining crop fertilization with pest 
control. On the basis of information 
supplied by state agronomists, ento- 
mologists, and control ofhcials and by 
fertilizer manufacturers, it is estimat- 
ed that the consumption of fertilizer 
pesticide mixtures in the year ended 
June, 1953, ranged from 100 tons in 
the West South Central region to 
60,000 tons in the South Atlantic 
region, and totaled 87,000 tons for 
the United States and _ territories. 

Information on the registra: 
tion of fertilizer - pesticide mixtures 
with state control officials in 1953-54 
is not available, but as of July 1954, 
some 200 to 250 mixtures were regis- 
tered with the Plant Pest Control 
Branch, USDA, for interstate ship- 
ment by approximately 25 com- 


panies **® 


*From a report on the “Status and Prob- 
lems of Fertilizer Pesticide Mixtures” present 
ed by K. D. Jacob, USDA, Beltaville, Md, at 
the cooperative program of The National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Application and The 
American Society for Horticultural Science, 
Gainesville, Fla., September 6, 1954 
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Dry Bean Defoliation 

Government clearance on “En 
dothal™” and “Shed-A-Leaf™ for use 
as defoliants on dry beans was an 
nounced early in September, and 
these products along with potassium 
yanat may now he used a ord 
ing to the recommendations of the 
manufacturers. Other defoliants may 
also be effective, but thus far hav 
not been cleared for general recom 
mendation 

Any row crop sprayer may b 
used to apply the defoliants, using 
about 20 to 30 gallons of water per 
acre, Suggested rates of application 
are Endothal at 2 to 4 qts/acre; Shed 
A Leaf, liquid 142-3 gals/acre, dry 
powder at 8-12 Ibs./acre; and potas 
sium cyanate at 5-10 lhs/acre. Cor 
nell Veg-News Vol, 5, No. 7. (1954) 

. 

Citrus Experiments 

Researchers at California's River 


side experiment station have been 
studying the effect of 2,4-D applica 
tions to the soil on various itrus 
rootstock seedlings, and the amount 
of nitrogen needed to maintain orang 
yi lds 

Tests on the rootstock seedlings 
show that 2.4-D may stimulate root 
growth. Although some — seedlings 
showed no response, others produced 
greater density of foliage 

In the fertilizer trials, it becam« 
apparent that some Orange wvrowers 
may be using more nitrogen than 
trees require, In two experiment 
yields have been maintained without 
any added nitrogen for four and five 
years; othe trials indicate, however 
that production eventually declines 
without added nitrogen. The trials 
show that the critical period in mitr 
ven level is at flowering and fruit set 


Farm Management 


_ 

Malathion for Fly Control 

Effective control of houseflies in 
poultry houses by use of malathion 
spray is reported by the Louisiana Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station, Baton 
Rouge, La. Tests were conducted dur 
ing 1953 at the station's poultry farm 
and in local commercial houses. Mala 
thion was used at the rate of 1 Ib 
of the technical chemical from emulsi 


fiable concentrate with 20 Ibs. sugar 
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Vv xcellent™ 
results in control of both adult flies 


per 100 gals. water with 


and maggots 

The report also states that use of 
TEPP and lindane mixture as baits 
for fly control gave a high mortality 
to adult flies for one or two days, but 
that no larval control was obtained 
this way. “At the best,” adds the re- 
port, “only temporary reduction in 
fly popul it10n Was pos ible.” Mala 
thion is considered relatively sate to 
handle and use around poultry, the 
report comments 

. 


Leaf Scorch on Lilies 

An experiment was designed to 
test the relations between nutrition 
and the incidence of leaf scorch on 
greenhouse - forced Croft lilies in 
southern California, The effects on 
the incidence of leat scorch of nitro 
yen and calcium levels and pH of 
the soil were in general agreement 
with results obtained elsewhere. Blast 
ing of flower buds occurred in the 
high nitrogen series, Moderate nitro 
gen applications high calcrum, and 
high pH reduced root rot. Root dam 
age appeared to encourage both root 
rot and bud blasting; high nitrogen 
reduced leaf scorch, but increased 
blasting. In another experiment, fun 
gicidal control of root rot with Lysol 
termate and thiram also checked leat 
scorch. Abstract of paper presented 
August, 1954 meeting of the Amer 
can Phytopathological Society, report 
by J. G. Bald, A. M. Kofranek, and 
©. R, Lunt 

. 


Nematode Damage of Berries 

Root lesions resembling feeding 
scars of ectoparasitic nematodes have 
been found to be associated with root 
rot and decline in many commercial 
plantings of strawberries in New 
York State. An appreciable increase 
in plant growth, runner production 
and yield was obtained in plots fumi 
gated with Dowfume W-85 (ethylene 
dibromide) prior to planting. A bene 
ficial re sponse from s il fumigation 1s 
evident in the test plantings estab 
lished in the spring of 1954. Papers 
by A. J. Braun, N. Y. State Agri 
Expt. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., presented 
at 1954 APS meeting 


Synthetic Fertilizer 

A new odorless nitrogen source 
is currently under stud’ for use on 
ornamentals. The product is “Ura 
mite”, a combination of urea and 
formaldehyde, said to offer the advan 
tage of nitrogen release over a long 
period of time and safety | 
low solubility. It does not encour 
age algae growth on the surface of 
the soil after top dressings are made 
Because it is a synthetic, there should 
be little variation in its properties 

Laboratory and field tests with 
Uramite, containing about 38% nit- 
rogen, showed that the material was 
mineralized to the available nitrogen 
forms over a_ considerable period 
Data obtained in the laboratory in 
dicate that about 10 pounds of Ura 
mite per square foot may be used 
safely in a single application. Good 
plant growth was obtained in use on 
chrysanthemum, carnations, and other 
ornamentals. O.R. Lunt and R. H 
Sciaroni, p. 11, Vol. 8, No. 9, Cali 
fornia Agriculture, (1954) 


. 

Insecticides in Dipping Vats 

Toxaphene, whether in an emul 
sifier concentrate or a wettable pow- 
der, should be employed at a con- 
centration of 0.5 per cent. DDT in 
wettable powder should also be used 
at a concentration of 0.) per mit 
For control of lice and horn flies 
DDT alone is satisfactory, but if ani- 
mals are being dipped for tick control 
enough BHC wettable powder should 
be added to give 0.025 to 0.03 per 
cent of the gamma isomer 

It is cautioned that both toxa 
phene and BHC are toxic to farm ani 
mals if applied in excessive amounts 
Therefore, all water and insecti 
cides should be carefully measured 
Furthermore, young animals under 
3 months of age and emaciated ant 
mals are particularly susceptible to 
insecticide poisoning, and so should 
be dipped with special caution 

Toxaphene, DDT, or BHC 
should not be used on cows giving 
milk for human consumption. As the 
insecticides are toxic to fish, care 
should be taken that material removed 
from dipping vats does not pollute 
streams or ponds. USDA Bulletin 


E-880, June, 1954 
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Literature Available 

The following list reviews a 
series of bulletins on fertilizer, insecti 
cide and fungicide recommendations, 
controls, etc. For the most part, these 
bulletins and reports are prepared by 
the various state agricultural experi 
ment stations, and copies may be ob 
tained by writing directly to the re 


spective stations 


CONTROL OF STORED GRAIN IN. 
SECTS in the North Central States. Dis- 
cussion of types of damage, influence of 
geographic location, sources of insects 
which infest newly binned grain, fumi- 
gation procedures and recommendations. 
224 pages. Bulletin #425, U. of Minne- 
sota, Exp. Sta 


MEALWORMS Habits, life history, di 
rections for laboratory experimental rear- 


ing, and control measures. 2 pp. Leaflet 
#195, USDA, Washington, D. C 


TOXICITY TO PLANTS OF WOOD 
PRESERVATIVES AND THEIR SOL- 
VENTS. by H. W. Hicock and A. R 
Olson. Pentachlorophenol should never 
be used in close proximity to growing 
plants in greenhouses or cold frames. 4 
pp. Circular 189, Connecticut Agri. Exp 
Sta. New Haven, Conn. 


VIRUS DISEASES OF PLANTS IN 
ARIZONA by P. D. Keener. Analysis 
of the economic significance of plant 
viruses and diseases, symptoms, means of 
transmisison, and control measures. 38 
pp. Bulletin 256. Agr. Exp. Sta., Univ 
of Arizona, Tucson 


PROCEDURE FOR INSECT PREVEN- 
TION AND CONTROL IN PLANTS 
PROCESSING NONFAT DRY MILK 
SOLIDS. USDA, Biological Sciences 
Branch, March, 1954. 


SCREENING PROCEDURE FOR CAN 
DIDATE FUMIGANTS FOR STORED 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
By N. Dennis and W. Whitney. USDA, 
Stored Products Section. Bulletin E-878, 
May 1954 


COTTON MECHANIZATION 

Recommended Production Practices for 
mechanically Harvesting Cotton, by J. H 
Anderson, W. A. Balk and G. B. Nutt. 
24 pages. Discussion of crop residue 
disposal, seed bed preparation, planting, 
weed and grass control, insect control, 
defoliation harvesting. Circular 94. Clem- 
son Agri College, Clemson, 5. C 


HOW TO SPRAY THE AIRCRAFT 
WAY a guide for farmers and 
spray-plane pilots. This bulletin is de- 
voted primarily to aircraft spraying It 
gives farmers a basis for appraising the 
value of aircraft spraying, and tells how 


to plan spraying jobs to suit individual 


needs Discusses equipment uircralt per 
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formance, safety, and calculating pesti 
cide mixtures. 32 pages Farmers Bulletin 
# 2062, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL IN 
ASPARAGUS, LIMA BEANS, VINE 
CROPS, SWEET CORN, AND 
STRAWBERRIES, by E. M. Rahn. Dis- 
cussion of materials and methods, exper 
imental details, results and conclusions. 
32 pages, Bulletin # 303. Univ. of Del 
aware, Agric. Exp. Sta. Newark, Del 


COSTS AND PRACTICES IN PRO- 
DUCING SOYBEANS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA by H. L. Streetman. Bul- 


Twig and Blossom Blight 

The control of twig and blossom 
blight is more effective using dithio- 
carbamate compounds, and least ef- 
fective using the elemental sulphur 
compounds, according to Dr. H. T. 
Hilborn, Maine Agricultural Exper- 
iment Sta. Organic mercury com 
pounds and some of the copper 
compounds are effective in prevent- 
ing blight but cause some damage to 
the leaves of the blueberry plants. 

For the most effective control of 
twig and blossom blight, Dr. Hil- 
born recommends dusting with fer- 
ham during the early stages of blos’ 
som bud development. If there is 
quite a bit of rain during this criti 
cal period in the development of the 
blueberry plant, the dusting should 
be continued during the blooming 
period also for best results 

Fertilizer treatments are report: 
ed to make some difference, with the 
possibility that early fertilization may 
make the plants more susceptible to 
blight. When fertilizer ratios were 
compared, a higher precentage of 
infections was found among plants 
that had received treatment with 
fertilizer of a complete ratio 

> 

Dowfume in Weed Control 

Preliminary trials conducted in 
the spring of 1954 using “Dowfume 
MC-2” (odorized methyl bromide) 
as a fumigant for the control of grain 
and weed seeds contained in mulch 
ing straw indicated that Dowfume, 
used under a gasproof cover, is a 
useful tool for destroying the germi 
native ability of seeds contained in 
the mulching materials. The effectivi 


ness of such a treatment is dependent 


letin 412 Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S. C 


PRESERVATION OF FENCE POSTS 
WITH WATERSOLUBLE SALTS. by 
G. H. Dunkelberg. Copper sulfate, zinc 
chloride, etc, in treating fence posts, 
service and variety tests. 47 pages. Bul 
letin 409 Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S. C 

BIONOMICS OF THE CHERRY 
FRUIT FLIES IN EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON by K. E. Frick, H. G. Sim 
kover, and H. S. Telford. 66 pages, Bul 
letin 13, Washington Agric. Exp. Sta., 
Pullman, Wash 


upon having sufhcient moisture in the 
seeds to render them susceptible to 
the MC-2 treatment, thus it is neces 
sary for optimum results, to wet the 
straw prior to treatment. Down to 
Earth, Fall, 1954 
7 

““Mouldy Core” in Maine 

A disease new to Maine apple 
orchards, “mouldy core,” has made 
its appearance in the state this sea 
son, according to Dr. M. T. Hilborn, 
plant pathologist of the Maine Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. Red De 
licious apples are reported to be parti 
cularly susceptible to the disease 

Apple growers in Nova Scotia, 
Wisconsin and New Zealand, where 
mouldy core has been prevalent for 
some time, report that the disease 
appears in years when unusual weath- 
er conditions cause the apples to grow 
too rapidly during early stages of 
fruit development. This rapid growth 
permits the calyx tube to remain open 
and provides a pathway for the fungi 
to enter the calyx end of the apple 
and grow into the core. Mouldy core 
has been known to western apple 
raising areas for some years. Apples 
frequently become infected when they 
are washed during grading 

The Maine Agricultural Experi 
ment Station reports that there are 
no known practical control measures 
to combat mouldy core. Normal 
spraying practices during the growing 
season have no positive effect on the 
spread of the disease. While the 
fungi causing mouldy core do not 
usually spread throughout the flesh 
of the apple, they do pave the way 
for other fungi that may cause the 
apples to break down in storage 
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Keyed .«eto your cost problems 


One key that solves production and cost problems...that improves plant 
efficiency...is a fresh viewpoint, a new idea. 

There's where the specialized services of your Chain Belt Field Sales 
Engineer can help you. His broad application knowledge... his familiarity 
with your problems...and the efficient performance of Chain Belt Products 
can help you find the right key to your problems. 


for example: |i “flooding” or 
“starving” of your belt conveyors 
is your problem, Rex Apron 
Feeders can assure that one right 
“key” to more economical and 
efficient operation. They closely 
regulate the flow rates of the ma- 
terial-handling system, substan- 
tially reducing costs. 


for example: If efficient bucket 
elevators are your needs, there is 
a size and type to exactly fit your 
operations. Rex Conveying Engi- 
neers will study your flow rates, 
materials handled, space require- 
ments and recommend the eleva- 
tor that will assure most economi- 
cal operations. 


for example: If you're having 
“belt idler troubles,” there's an 
answer in the complete Rex Idler 
Line. Impact idlers that cushion 
loading shocks, self-aligningidlers 
that lengthen belt life, troughing 
idlers that cut maintenance costs, 
are a few of the many that can 
help you. 


Whatever your needs. .. drive chain, conveyor and elevator chain, complete 
elevators, belt conveyors, feeders, roller bearings and transmission, buck- 
ets or sprockets, you'll relieve those production pains by looking to Chain 
Belt. See your local Field Sales Engineer or write direct to Chain Belt Com- 
pany, 4795 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CHAI N BELT COMPANY 


District Sales Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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Formamides Tested 


Thirty two N-substituted forma 
mides were tested as insecticides and 
miticides, using the following species 
of pests: armyworm, bean weevil, 
large milkweed bug, pea aphid, citrus 
red mite, and two-spotted spider mit 

In all the tests N,N-dibutylform 
imide and N,N - dipentylformamid 
ive 100 percent kill of three insects 
ind one mite at 5 percent concentra 
tion, N,N-Diethylformamuide also was 
effective against three insects, but 
somewhat less effective as a muiticide 
UX cOMp. unds were effective against 
two insects and a mite— N-octylform 
amide, N.N-dioctylformamide, N,N 
dibenzylformamide, o-chloroforman: 
lide, N-ethylformanilide, and N-is 
N.N-Dipropy! 
formamide and N-heptylformamid 


pent ‘lformanilick 


gave high kill of two insects. N-tert 
Butylformamide, N-hexylformamide, 
N-phenethylformamide, and N-pen 
tylformanilide were effective against 
one insect and one mit USDA 
Bulln. ARS-33-1, by S. LL. Gertles 
A. Yerington 
7 

Vermiculite Carrie: 

Vermiculite, a free-flowing inert 
material has been found suitable for 
use as a carrier for volatile liquid 
fumigants to control nematodes. Th 
product has a high sorption capacity 
for liquids, and releases ethylene di 
bromide readily for effective root 
knot control. It is readily applied as 
a fertilizer. J. N. Sasser and C. J 
Nushaum, Plant Disease Reporter 38 
No. 2, 65-67 (1954). 

se 
DDT Residues in Soil 

Consequent to the wide use of 
DDT there has been a growing con 
cern over its possible accumulation in 
soils in sufhciently large quantities t 
become harmful to plant growth. Rx 
cent investigations indicate that cer 
tain plants, especially the shallow 
rooting and surface feeding crops, are 
sensitive to DDT 

Studies along this line indicate 
that DDT residues from sprays and 
dusts do not appear to penetrate 


vertically downward below the plow 


or cultivation depths In apple 
orchards most of the DDT was found 
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in the upper 4 inches of soil, corres 
ponding to the average depth of cul 
tivation, Larger amounts of DDT are 
found accumulating directly unde 
apple and peach trees than hetween 
the rows. In soils from corn and 
potato crops practically all of th 
DDT was present at 0 to 9% inch 
depths, and very little in the lower 
layers, again conforming to the dep 
of plowing generally practiced with 
these crops 

The following table summarizes 
some of the test data 
Average amounts of DDT recovered 

in soils from different crops. 


Years DDT 
treated in soils 
with DDT = Lbs./ acre 
APPLES 
Under trees 7 62.2 
Between trees 7 39.5 
PEACHES 
Under trees 6-7 19.0 
Between trees 6-7 o4 
POTATOES 
Annual 8 12.2 
2-year rotation } 3.2 
CORN 5-6 14.0 


J. M. Ginsberg, N. J. Agriculture 
36, 24,10-11, 1954 
* 

Early Tomato Blighi 

Of the sprays listed below tested 
for control of early blight in tomatoes 
zineb gave outstanding control of dk 
foliation, while effect of other spray 
was barely significant, Sprays tested 
were 15°, = zinel 19¢; =thiram, 
17 cupric oxychloride, and 11-40 
Bordeaux mixture. R. L. Wishart, | 
Aer. S. Australia $7, 289-94, 1954 

© 

New Cotton Defoliant 

Tumbleaf-ML, new cotton d 
folhiant, has been developed by the 
agricultural chemicals department of 
American Potash & Chemical Corp.’ 
Eston Chemicals Division 

Introduced recently to the mar 
ket, Tumbleaf-ML is a colorless liquid 
completel’ soluble in water, which 


will not clog equipment or stain cot 


ton In addition, it contains no 


boron, a desirable feature in areas 
in which soil has an oversupply of 
boron chemicals, the company stated 
Tumbleaf, developed 2 years ago by 
AP&C, contains boron and is suitabl 
for areas with a deficiency of the 


chemical 


Vancide 51 Controls Botrytis 


A major fungus disease of plants, 
Botrytis, occurring on roses 1n stot 
age, has been checked by the use of 
a water-soluble organic sulfur fungi 
cide in experiments conducted by D1 
Saul Rich, plant pathologist at th 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

There are several fungicid 
which will control Botrytis unde 
ideal conditions, but these will not 
work in rose storehouses, Fungicick 
manufacturers deliberately make thei 
products insoluble in water, so they 
will cling to foliage and not wash off 
in the rain, In the storehouse, ther 
is no rain problem and solubility in 


water is desired since the chemical! 


must wash down through a stack ot 


roses piled several bushes deep. Fung: 
cide, “Vancide $1 was found to b 
suitable for this us 
7 
Toxicity and Antidotal Studies 


Anticoagulant properties of Pival an 
antidotes for Pival poisoning in dogs and 
econdary Pival toxicity in cats have bee 
investigated. The acut lethal dose of pure 
Pival following oral administration to 
dogs was in order of 75 to 100 mg. per 
kg. Prothrombin and coagulation time 
determined prior to Pival administration 
and daily thereafter, reached maxima of 
over 540 and 7500 seconds, respectively 

In a subacute tudy eight dog wer 
each fed 2.5 mg. of Pival per kg. of bod y 
weight. Two untreated dogs served as con 
trols. Pival administration was daily until 
definite toxic signs or markedly prolonged 
prothrombin and coagulation times devel 
oped. Pival was then withdrawn trom two 
dogs: two were given intravenously 10 
mg. per kg. of synthetic vitamin K (Syn 
kavite): two were given intravenou ly 10 


per kg. of vitamin K, (Mephyton ) 
ae 


my 
ind two wert continued on Pival at 
ng. per ky until death. Vitamin K, was 
a more effective antidote to Pival poison 
ing than synthetic vitamin K 

Mice were fed Pival ad lib until 
death or marked hemorrhagic tendencs 
were noted, at which time the urvivors 
were sacrih ed All mice were trozen and 


hemogenized with water, Cats were given 


this whole mouse homogenate in portions 
‘ juivalent to one 25-gram mouse per cat 
per day for 15 day No secondary Pival 
toxicity was observed. All cats remained 
healthy during the test period and showed 
no significant changes in prothrombin and 


coagulation time 

Abstract of report by ] R 
Beauregard, T. W. Tusing, and R. F 
Hanzal, Hazleton Laboratories, Falls 
Church, Va., presented at meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in 


New York, Sept. 12-17, 1954 
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LUMPY AS COAL 
OR 


FINE AS 
DRIVEN SNOW 


RAYMOND Multiwall Shipping Sacks are made with the 
strength and other protective properties required by a very 
wide range of industrial products; made to keep the 
contents in and foreign elements out; to deliver each 


commodity clean and safe to destination. 


Call in a Raymond man for a constructive analysis of all 
your package needs. He knows that businesses are different 
and he is fully qualified to advise the type of Raymond 
Shipping Sack adapted to your special needs. He may even 
Suggest a means of cutting your container costs. 

Naturally we prize the continued good will of a customer 
far more highly than a one-time order. We think you 
know what we mean. THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, 
Middletown, Ohio. Phone 2-5461 
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INDUSTRY 


News 


ESA to Houston, Dec. 6 


The annual meeting of the En 
tomological Society of America is 
scheduled for December 6-9 in the 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. W. R 
Horstall is chairman of the program 
committee, and A. J. Garon, Jr., 
heads the committee on local arrange 
ments 

* 
Conn. Sta. Names Two 

Dr. Patrick M. Miller and Dr 
Calvin A. Lang have just been ap 
pointed to the staff of the Connecti 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, Conn. Dr. Miller has 
joined the Plant Pathology Depart 
ment, where he will work on con 
trol of fruit diseases, while Dr. Lang 
will be associated with the Entomol 
ogy Department, studying the bi 
chemical phases of insect physiology 

o 
Ohio Pesticide Insi. To Meet 

The Ohio Pesticide Institute wil! 
hold its 1954 winter meeting, Novem 
ber 17-18, at the Neil House in 
Columbus. Following the pattern for 
the 1953 meeting, the program will 
include a discussion of results obtain- 
ed in insect and disease control dur’ 
ing the past summer, with recom 
mendations for 1955. J. D. Wilson 
will have charge of arrangements 

s 
Yoder Heads Department 

American Cyanamid last month 
appointed R. Wayne Yoder manager 
of the insecticide department of the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. He will be 
assisted by Thomas J. White. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Mr. Yoder, who was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College, 


where he majored in agronomy, join 


te 


WAYNE YODER 


ed Cyanamid in 1945. He _ rose 
through the company’s agricultural 
chemical sales force and has been act 
ing manager of the insecticide d 
partment since January. 

Mr. White formerly was assist 
ent district manager in the Great 
Lakes district of American Cyanamid 
An lowa State College graduate, he 
has served in a sales capacity since 
1948. 

— 


Leffingwell Names Howe 
Lefhingwell Chemical Co., Whit 


tier, Calif., manufacturers of oil 
sprays, insecticides and fungicides 
for the citrus industry, announced 
recently the appointment of A. P. 
Howe as manager of industrial chem- 
icals. Dr. Howe was formerly man- 
ager of the chemical products depart- 
ment of Shell Chemical Corp., San 
Francisco. 


Rockland Chem. To Move 

Rockland Chemical Co., Ine., 
which has been formulating pesticides 
and medicinal products since 1919 in 
its Newark, N. J. plant, will double 
its capacity later this fall when it 
moves to a new modern plant at near 
by West Caldwell 

John R. Wittpenn, vice presi 
dent and treasurer of the company, 

ud construction of the new plant ts 

scheduled to be completed in Novem 
ber. Capacity at the West Caldwell 
unit will be approximately 500,000 
gallons of products a year, double th 
present figure, according to Mr. Witt 
penn 

The company will continue to 
supply pesticides to poultry and dairy 
farmers in the Northeast, particularly 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania and Delaware. Products in- 
clude cattle sprays and lindane mix- 
tures for controlling lice and mites 
on poultry. 

The new plant will be 120 feet 
by 50 feet, of colonial style. It will 
employ seven workers, with 11 sales- 
men marketing the products 

. 
Fertilizer Safety Meetings 

The fertilizer safety section of 
the South Carolina Annual Accident 
Prevention Conference will meet No 
vember 19, at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Spartanburg, S.C. T. J. Clarke is 
program chairman 

The Executive Committee of 
the Fertilizer Section, National Safe- 
ty Council will meet December 7th, 
at the offices of Spencer Chemical 
Co., in Memphis, Tenn 
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NFA Fall Meeting in Florida, 


. @ 
3 aS 


Oo. V. WELLS R BRADFIELD 


UTLOOK for farm prices and 
() prob ms of agronomy will be 
featured at the fall meeting of th 
National Fertilizer Association in the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
Fla., Nov. 10-12 

Discussing farm prices at the 
meeting will be Oris V. Wells, ad 
ministrator, Agricultural Marketing 
. USDA. Dr. Richard Brad 
field, head of the Department of 
Agronomy, Cornell University, will 


Servic ec 


be the speaker on organi residues 
in the soil and how to manage them 

Mr. Wells, one of the country’s 
leading agricultural economists, 1s 
noted for his ability to interpret eco 
nomic situations as the’ relate to na 
tional farm programs, the NFA 
stated He has heen with the Dy 
partment of Agriculture for 25 years 
most of which time was spent with 
the former Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, a predecessor of the Agn 
cultural Marketing Service. He was 
chief of the BAE from 1946 until 
heing appointed AMS administrator 
in 1953. As AMS administrator, hi 
is responsible for distmbution and 
marketing programs of th depart 
ment and for coordination of all th 
department's statistical work 

Dr Bradfield ts recownized as 
in authority in the fields of agronomy 
and soil science. He has been pre 
fessor of soil technology and head of 
the department of agronomy at Cor 
nell since 1937. From 1920 t 
he was at the University of Missourt 
where he was in charge of research 
ind teaching of physical chemistry of 
wils and colloid chemistry in the 
Soils Department. He was professor 
of soils at Ohio State University and 
associate in agronomy at the Ohio 


Agricultural Experiment Station from 


1930 to 1937. He is the author of 


November 10-12 


numerous papers on soils and fer 


tilizer 
The National Fertilizer Associa 


tions fall meeting will bring to 
vether an estimated 500 representa 
tives of fertilizer manufacturers and 
issociated industries. Additional pro 
sram details will be announced at a 
later date 

The NFA staff announced last 
month that the association will not 
hold its 1955 fall convention, fol 
lowing a decision by the board of 
directors in June. Further discussion 
# the matter is scheduled for the 
board meeting in Hollywood, Fla., 
with the door left open for another 
membership opinion survey on wheth 
er a by-law change should be recom 
mended to the membership 

NFA emphasized that the 
hoard action affects only the 1955 
fall meeting. Any permanent change 
would require a change in the by 
laws 

- 

Calspray Names Vasak 

Appointment of Otto Vasak to 
the position of Research Engineer at 
California Spray-Chemical Corp.'s 
Richmond, Calif. plant, was an 
nounced this week by L. R. Gard 
ner, manager of Research and De 
velopment 

Vasak, who was formerly a staff 
engineer at the Richmond plant, 
now will be in charge of the main 
pilot plant engineering for manu 
facture of Orthocide (Captan). He 
joined Calspray in 1951 

© 

New Mid-West NH, Plant 

Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) and 
Sinclair Refining Co. last month an 
nounced joint plans for a new am 
monia plant to be built in Hammond, 
Indiana. The plant will have a capa 
city of 300 tons per day of anhydrous 
ammonia, which will make it th 
largest in the country, producing an 
hydrous ammonia from by - product 
hydrogen. It will also produce solu 
tions of ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate 

A new company will be formed 
to own the plant. Standard, which 


will supervise construction and later 


operate the plant, under contract with 
the new company, is obtaining bids 
trom contractors. Site preparation is 
planned to start late this fall, with 
the beginning of construction tenta- 
tively planned for next spring. Com- 
pletion of construction and _ initial 
operation 1s scheduled for early in 
1956, Products of the plant will be 
marketed chiefly in the midwest area 
Standard and Sinclair will each mar- 
ket their portion of the products 
separately. Shipments out of the plant 
will be made by tank truck and tank 
ar 
« 


New Sales Mgr. for Miss. River 

John L. Sanders last month was 
appointed sales manager of the Chem 
ical Division of Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., St. Louis, Missouri. Mr 
Sanders will handle the sale and dis- 
tribution of their ammonium nitrate, 
anhydrous ammonia, and nitrogen 
solutions for the newly formed di- 
vision, to be known as Mississippi 
River Chemical Company. Produc 
tion from their new ammonia plant at 
Selma, Missouri is expected in the 
tall of 1995 


Phosphate Assn. Formed 
The American Superphosphate 


Institute, a trade organization of man 
ufacturers of superphosphate was 
formed recently and established offices 
at 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washing 
ton, D. C. H. W. Doerr is pres 
ident and treasurer of the association 
F. R. Dulany, president of Southern 
States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., is 
vice president of the institute; and 
the secretary is C. Ellis Jr., president 
of Mutual Fertilizer Co 
_ 

Fertilizer Safety Meeting 

An executive committee meet 
ing of the Fertilizer Section, National 
Safety Council, has been scheduled 
by the group for Oct. 17 at 8 p.m 
in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 

The meeting, at which commit 
tee reports will be given and dis 
cussed, will be a prelude to the regu 
lar sessions of the Fertilizer Section 
in Chicago, according to Vernon § 
Gornto, general chairman of the Sec 


tron 
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Control Officials to Washington 

Each year the officials charged 
with regulating the labeling of ferti 
lizers and pesticides have a flock of 
new problems brought about by the 
introduction of new materials and 
new methods of marketing. This \ear 
is expected to be no exception, as the 
ofhcial associations of the contro! 
ofhcials gather at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., to discuss their 
problems and hear reports of com 
mittees dealing with special materials 
and problems. 

Four meetings are scheduled for 
successive days starting Oct. 11, with 
the final two, the Association of 
American Fertilizer Control Officials 
and the Association of Economic 
Poisons Control Officials, having par- 
ticular interest for members of the 
agricultural chemicals industry, These 
two groups are scheduled to hear 
legal talks by John D. Conner and 
Dr. M. R. Clarkson, respectively, in 
addition to the regular reports. Mr 
Conner is attorney for the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
while Dr. Clarkson is deputy admini 
strator of the Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA. 

The Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, Inc., parent group, 
will open the series of meetings Oct 
11-13. Convening next will be the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Oct. 13 and 14, follow 
ed by the fertilizer and _ pesticide 
ofhcials, Oct. 15 and 16, respectively 

Other speakers scheduled for the 
AAFCO include Henry A. Davis, 
New Hampshire, president of the or- 
ganization; Dr. Russell Coleman, 
president of the National Fertilizer 
Association; Paul T. Truitt, president 
of the American Plant Food Council; 
Rodney C. Berry, state chemist, Vir- 
ginia; Walter Scholl and Hilda M 
Wallace, USDA; and Dr. W. L 
Nelson, North Carolina State Col 
lege 

Floyd Roberts, North Dakota 
president of AEPCO, is listed as a 
speaker before that group, in addition 
to Dr. Philip J. Spear, technical di 
rector of the National Pest Control 
Operators Association 

The NFA will honor the ferti 
lizer officials with a banquet Oct. 14 
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while the APFC will be host at a 
dinner for the group the next even 
ing. All meetings will be held in the 
Shoreham 
. 

General Chem. Names Damon 

General Chem 
ical Division, Al 
lied Chemical ©& 
Dye Corp., has 
named John L 


et 
‘ 
Damon manager 
of sales of agri 
cultural chemi 


cals. Mr. Damon has been with Gen 


eral Chemical since 1936, and has 
been manager of sales for the com 
plete line of Baker & Adamson lab 
oratory reagents and fine chemicais 
He is a graduate chemical engineer 
ot Rensselaer 

° 


Congo Firm Wants Chemicals 
The Institut National Pour 


L’Etude Agronomique du Congo 
Belge, B.P. 83, Kaniama, Belgian 
Congo, expresses an interest in com 
plete information on pest control ma 
terials for use on tobacco, potatoes, 
citrus, coffee trees and vegetables 
They are particularly interested in 
new soil fumigants, fungicides, 
rodenticides, plant nutrients, and hor- 
mone products to control sprouting 
of tubers 


CFA to Hear Wilcox, 


HE thirty-first annual convention 

of the California Fertilizer As 
sociation will be held on November 
15 and 16, 1954, at the del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, California, B. H 
Jones of Fresno, association president, 
announced September 27th 

Outstanding speakers will em 
phasize the important position of the 
commercial fertilizer industry in the 
agricultural picture. Among them will 
be Francis R. Wilcox, Sunkist Grow 
ers, Los Angeles; Paul T. Truitt, 
president, American Plant Food 
Council, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
W.R. Allstetter, vice president, Na 
tional Fertilizer Association, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Jesse W. Tapp, Bank 
of America, Los Angeles; Allen B 
Lemmon, California Bureau of Chem 
istry; and M. E. McCollam, Western 
States Manager, American Potash In- 


Fairfield Appointments 
Appointments to administrative 
sales posts in the headquarters ofhce 
ot the Fairfield Chemical Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor 
poration, in New York, have been 
announced by John A. Rodda, sales 


manager of the new division. 


All of the appointments made 
by Mr. Rodda are personnel retained 
from the insecticide division of U. S 
Industrial Chemicals Co., Division of 
National Distillers Products Corp., 
which was purchased by Food Ma 
chinery, and became the Fairfield 
Chemical Division of the latter com 
pany effective September 1. (Agricul 
tural Chemicals, p. 102, September, 
1954.) 

William S. Wallace, for many 
years an employee of U, S. Industrial 
Chemicals has been named office as 
sistant to Mr. Rodda in the sales de 
partment. George Kerbey, who had 
long experience in the farm chemicals 
field prior to his association with USI 
five years ago, becomes Mr. Rodda’s 


assistant in field sales operations. 


The third appointment is that of 
John F. Odeneal, who will be in 
charge of sales in the New York area 
Mr. Odeneal was in charge of in 
secticide sales of the New York area 


ofhce of USI 


Truitt, Allstetter 


stitute, Inc., and also chairman of the 
Association's Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee 

Three directors will be elected 
at the Membership Business Meeting, 
to serve during the next three years 

Tuesday, November 16, will be 
devoted to recreation, Scheduled are 
golf tournaments for men and for 
women, a ladies putting contest, bow! 
ing, and bridge tournaments. Cock 
tail parties will be sponsored by Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Limited, and the 
American Potash & Chemical Corpo 
ration 

A steak dinner will be served 
through the courtesy of Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
and Producers Sales Company. The 
program will conclude with the an 


nual banquet 
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PHILLIPS OFFERS 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS FOR 
HIGH ANALYSIS MIXTURES 


high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoniation 
of superphosphate. These solutions keep han- 
dling costs low, help rapid, thorough curing. 


4 AMMONIUM NITRATE 


New Premium Quality Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Sulfate contains 21% nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. 
It is dry-cured to remove excess moisture— 
prevent caking. Uniform, dust-free crystals 
flow freely—mix easily. Ideal for all analyses 
of mixed goods and for direct application. 
Available in bags or bulk. 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate contains 

33 % nitrogen. The small, coated prills or pel- 

lets resist caking . . . handle easily. Depend on 

Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate for uni- 

2 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA form, free-flowing properties in formulations 
7 and top-notch crop response as a direct appli- 
i 5 cation material. 


ed. S tiie suPERPHOSPHATE 


Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia contains é — 
82% nitrogen. It’s a convenient, economical fo) +] 
source of nitrogen for formulation. Tank car OF 
shipments are assured to Phillips contract cus- SS / 
tomers by Phillips huge production facilities in & i 
the Texas Panhandle and at Adams Terminal ‘ o. 


near Houston, Texas. Phillips 66 Triple Superphosphate contains 


46% available phosphoric acid. Uniform, free- 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS flowing material . . . ideal for use in formula- 


tion of high analysis fertilizers and for direct 
application. Available in bags or bulk. 


Get more N per dollar! There are three Phillips 
66 Nitrogen Solutions for use in preparation of 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: 
AMARILLO, TEX. —First Not'l Bank Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. — Adoms Bidg KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. SPOKANE, WASH. — 521 E. Sprague Ave. 
CHICAGO, lil. —7 South Dearborn SI. MINNEAPOUS, MINN. — 212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO. — 425) Lindell Bivd. 
DENVER, COLO 1375 Kearney Ave NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broodwoy TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
DES MOINES, IOWA 606 Hubbell Bidg. OMAHA, NEB. — WOW Building TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Squore 
HOUSTON, TEX. —1020 £. Holcombe Bivd. PASADENA, CALIF. —604 Citizens Bank Bidg. WICHITA, KAN. — 501 KFH Building 
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APFC Sponsors Tour 
Field trips to land- 
grant colleges and 
experiment sta- 
tons were a4 ma- 
jor feature of the 
American Plant 

cod Council's ag- 
ricultural research 
tour conducted 
during the late 
summer for seven- 
teen of the na- 


tion's best-known 
editors of farm 
magazines. A typ- 
ical scene on the 
tour (above) 
shows the editors 
viewing copper 
deficiency in 
plants 


on muck 

soils at one of the University of Wis 
consins experiment stations. Dr. Ker- 
mit C. Berger, Professor of Soils, Depart 
ment of Soils, University of Wisconsin 


is shown at the extreme right 

The American Plant Food Council and 
its guests visited the University of Wis 
consin, Madiso Wisc; Delta Branch 


Nicaragua Ups Pesticide Use 
Nicaragua is expected to in- 
crease its pesticide consumption by 
50 per cent in 1954-55 season, ac 
cording to a recent report by the U 
S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Estimated 1954-55 consumption 
is as follows:—-BHC (14 per cent), 
404,500 pounds; DDT (100 percent), 
340,000 pounds; DDT (75 percent 
wettable), 
phene, 160,000 pounds; aldrin (60 
percent), 8,000 pounds; dieldrin (100 
5.300 parathion 


250,000 pe yunds; toxa 


percent), pounds; 
(25 percent) 
120,000 pounds; 2,4-D, 1,800 gallons 


IMCC Names Six 


A series of new 


2,500 pounds; sulfur, 


appointments 
within International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation's Plant Food 


Division were announced early last 


month. Fred J. Jilek, formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant to the division’s 
general manager, has been named 


assistant to the operating manager, 
John D. Zigler. Roger L. Hugg, for- 
merly labor relations supervisor, has 
been advanced to the position of 
personnel supervisor for the division. 
W. Robert McDaniel, formerly pro- 
duction materials supervisor, has been 
promoted to materials supervisor 
Donald B. Johnson, Jr., has 
been appointed market analyst in the 


Plant Food Division's sales depart- 
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cy 


Miss ; 
College 


oneville 
State 


and Rutgers University 


Experiment Station 
the North Carolina 
Raleigh, N. C 

New Brunswick, N. J. Lectures and re- 
ports on the latest developments and 
progress in the field of agricultural 
research and sound land management 
i-grant 


were presented at all four lar 
solleges 
ment. Jack W. Hicks becomes man 


ager for area III, operating from 
International's installation at Mason 
City, John M. Coates, 
formerly sales representative in the 
Mason City Mr. 


Hicks as district sales manager 
Okla. Assoc. Plans Contest 
The Oklahoma Plant Food As 
sociation announced recently a new 
Associa 


tion, designed to encourage more ex 


Iowa; and 


district, succeeds 


contest sponsored by the 


tensive use of fertilizers and plant 
nutrients. The Wheat Improvement 
Contest for the year 1954-55 is open 
to any 4H club member, regularly 
project. 


small grain 


enrolled in the 
Further details are available from the 
Association at Box 3153, Oklahoma 
City, Okla 

The Oklahoma Association holds 
meetings quarterly, and is planning 
two dealer this fall, 


in which members of industry and 


meetings tor 


extension personnel will discuss with 


dealers, bankers and farmers ques 


tions concerning soil improvement 
and fertility 


. 
Cotton States ESA Conf. 

The annual meeting for the Cot- 
ton States branch of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of America will be held 
at the Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa, 
Fla., January 17-19, 1955 


New T-H Warehouse 
Thompson - Hayward 
Co., Kansas City, recently completed 


plans to expand storage facilities and 


Chemical 


warehouse adjoiming 
facilities at 


build a new 


present manutacturing 
the company’s new plant in Kansas 
City, Kans. Construction will be com 
pleted by early December 
° 

Deere Appoints Greeff Rep. 

Grand River Chemical Division 
of Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
appointed R. W. Greetf & Co., New 
York, as its exclusive sales agent to 
handle the distribution of technical 
grade urea for chemical and indus 
trial use. The $20 million nitrogen 
plant of Deere & Co. is nearing com 
pletion in Pryor, Okla., and produc 
fertilizer grade urea is ex 
Rated daily ca 
pacity of the plant is 180 tons 

e 

Pacific Coast Names Fisher 

T. R. Fisher has been appointed 
as an agronomist with the Plant Food 
Division of the Pacific Coast 
Co. Mr. Fisher in the past has been 
with the Missouri Conservation Com 


tion of 
pected this month. 


Borax 


worked recently as an 
agronomist in the Midwest. In his 
present position, Mr. Fisher will be 


mission and 


responsible for agronomic research 
work and sales development in the 
Midwest. His present headquarters 
are at Columbia, Mo, E. M Kitchen, 
who formerly was connected with 
the Plant Food Division of the Pa 
cific Coast Borax Co, in the Eastern 
area and who ts a recognized author- 
ity on boron deficiency problems, has 
been transferred to the company’s In 
dustrial Division with headquarters 
at Los Angeles 
. 

Bradley Opens 2 New Offices 

Two new offices to serve eight 
southern states have been announced 
by Bradley & Baker, New York, dis 
tributors of basic fertilizers. The 
ofiices include one in Atlanta, which 
was opened for business on August 
1, and is headed by Richard R 
Mehrhof. The second office is located 
in Norfolk and is under the manage 
ment of Clarence J. Ball, Operations 
started there about September Ist 


two 
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Better 


than 


ever 


ORTHO LINDANE more than meets government standards 


a te a 


T ORTHO Lindane 100 is actually purer than the flowing, easily ground to micro-size. 
¥. minimum government standards — has a minimum ORTHO Lindane may be purchased in prepared 


gamma isomer of 100% ... highest potency . . . formulations under the ORTHO brand name of 


combines effectiveness with economy. ISOTOX. A variety of ISOTOX formulations in 


liquid, wettable and concentrate form is available. 


Easy to formulate 
ORTHO Lindane is easy to handle and formulate Call your nearest ORTHO sales office for full 
as a spray or dust. The crystals are dry and free- details and free explanatory literature. 


T'S REG US. PAT OFF. ORTHO. ISOTOX 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Portland, Ore. Sacramento, Calif. Orlando, Fla. linden, N.J. 


Whittier, Calif. Caldwell, idaho Phoenix, Ariz. Medina, N.Y. as shy | World leader in has wee 
San Jose, Calif. Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport, lo. Goldsboro, N.C. ae e e F 
scientific pest control — 


Fresno, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla Maumee, Ohio 


Home Office: Richmond, California * 25 Additional Branch Offices 


On all chemicals, read directions and cautions before use. 
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Powell Moves Export Office 
Export facilities of John Powell 
& Co., New York, were moved early 
in September from One Park Avenue 
to 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, the 
headquarters office of the Squibb 
Mathieson Overseas Division of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. Personnel 
remains the same, with C. J. Fred- 
rickson as manager, and A. E. Col 
, lazo, export sales manager. The move 
involves John Powell Export Corp 
and the Overseas Division of John 
. Powell & Co., consolidating in one 
office all the overseas sales activities 
of the two Powell and the Squibb 
Mathieson Overseas Divisions. 


Knowles Joins Arkell & Smiths 

Harry V. Knowles has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the sales manager, 
Ernest H. Heath, Jr., of the Flexible 
Packaging Division, Arkell & Smiths, 
New York. Mr. Knowles was for- 
merly associated with the packaging 
sales division of the Dobeckman Co. 
and, after that, with Shellmar Prod- 


ucts Corp. 


. 
Olin Mathieson Officers 

Election of the following ofhcers 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
formed August 31 by the merger of 
Olin Industries, Inc., and Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., was announced early 
last month by John M. Olin, chair- 
man of the board, and Thomas S. 
Nichols, president. 

John W. Hanes, chairman of the 
finance committee and vice president 
for finance; F. Stillman Elfred, John 
C. Leppart, Stanley de J. Osborne, 
executive vice presidents; Russell R 


Casteel, vice president; Norman H 


Collisson, vice president for opera 
tions; Donald W. Drummond, vice 
president for operations; R, L. Hock- 


le’, vice president for operations; 
Russell Hopkinson, vice president for 
development; Robert W. Lea, vice 


president for organization; R. B 


Lewis, vice president for financial 
analysis; David T. Marvel, vice presi 
dent for sales; Milton F. Meissner, 


vice president for operations; S. L. 


Nevins, vice president for operations 
Walter F. O'Connell, vice president 
and assistant to the vice president for 
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finance; Fred Olsen, vice president 


research, Ralph A. Ostberg, 


vice president for production; J. J 
Toohy, vice president for operations; 


Theodore Weicker, Jr., vice president 


overseas operations; Edgar W. 


Taft, treasurer; C. C, Tallman, comp- 
troller; Gordon Grand, Jr., secretary; 
E. R. Van Vliet, assistant treasurer; 
A. P. Winsor, assistant secretary. 


The officers elected were all tor- 


merly associated with one or the 
other of the predecessor companies. 


Soil Committee Names Trunkey 

Charles E. Trunkey has been 
named assistant secretary of the Mid- 
dle West Soil Improvement Commuit- 
tee. He is a graduate of Iowa State 
College, where he specialized in 
agronomy. He will assist in field work 
and in gathering and processing edi- 
torial and pictorial materials in con- 
nection with the educational program 
sponsored by the Middle West Soil 


Improvement Committee. 


Meeting Calendar 


Oct. 6-7—Fifth Annual Convention. 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food As- 
sociation, Sun Valley, Ida. 


Oct. 11-13 — Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. Inc., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

Oct. 12-15—8th National Chemical 
Exposition, Chicago Coliseum. 


Oct. 13-14—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, Shore- 
ham, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 14-15—Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Pacific Northwest Sec- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. 


Oct. 15—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 16 — Association of Economic 
Poison Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 18-19—Fertilizer Section, NSC, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18-21—National Pest Control 
Association, annual convention. 
Hotel Di Lido, Miami Beach. 


Oct. 20-22 — 61st Annual Meeting. 
Farm Equipment Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-27 — Annual Washington 
State College Dusting and 
Spraying Conference, Chinook 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


Oct. 28-29 — Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoc, annual meet- 
ing. Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec. 

Nov. 3-4—South Carolina Annual 
Fertilizer Meeting, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S.C. 


Nov. 8-l12—American Society of 
Agronomy, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 9-l11—l6th Annual New York 
State Insecticide-Fungicide Con- 
ference, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Nov. 10-12—Nationa! Fertilizer As- 
soc., Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Nov. 15-16—Eastern Branch, E.S.A., 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


Nov. 15-16—California Fertilizer As- 
sociation, del Coronado Hotel, 
Coronado, Cal. 


Nov. 17-18 — Ohio Pesticide Insti- 
tute. Neil House, Columbus, O. 


Nov. 18-19—South Carolina Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference, Fer- 
tilizer Section, Spartansburg, 
8s. C. 


Nov. 19 — Fertilizer Section Safety 
Meeting, S. C. Accident Preven- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cleveland, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Nov. 29-30—Indiana Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Memorial Union Build- 
ing. Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Ind. 


Dec. 2-3— Beltwide Cotton Insect 
Control Conference, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Dec. 5-8—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Dec. 6-8—Entomological Society of 
America, annual meeting, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Dec. 6-9 — North Central Weed 
Conference, Gardner Hotel, Far- 
go. N. D. 

Dec. 7 — Executive Committee 
Meeting. Fertilizer Section, at 
Spencer Chemical Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Jan. 4-5, 1955 — Pesticide School, 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 

Jan. 9-12, 1955—Middle States Gar- 
den Supply Show. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Jan. 17-19, 1955 — Cotton States 
Branch, E.S.A., Tampa Terrace 
Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3, 1955—Eastern States 
Garden Suply Show, 7lst Infan- 
try Regiment Armory, New York. 

March 7-9, 1955 — National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assoc., Spring 
Meeting. Chase & Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Experienced inspectors watch every . 9 ‘ 
phase of V-C’s bag-making opera- , R. | , 
tion. Shown above is inspection of f ‘ 5S & Pee ots 
mated bags. Photo at right shows > » 

ttery of sewing machines, and in- 
spection of completed sewn bags on 
conveyor belt. 


DEPEND ON V-C’s more than 50 years of bag-making 
experience to help solve your packaging problems. Long 
experience, manufacturing skill and top-grade materials, 
add up to better-built V-C Multiwall Bags that provide 
maximum protection for your product. V-C Multiwall Bags 
are designed to your needs, made two- to six-ply, and 
printed in one to four colors. Write for full information, 
or discuss your requirements with a V-C representative. 


Experienced operators carefully 
apply sleeves in the manufacture of 
sewn-valve bags. Great care is neces- 
sary in this operation. An improp- 
erly inserted or aligned sleeve can 
cause sifting after the bag is filled. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 

BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. + Wilmington, N.C. + New York, N.Y. * E. St. Louis, Il + Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Price Cuts Drop V-C Net 

A drop in fertilizer prices in 
certain large and important areas re 
sulted in a drop in Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp.'s earnings in its fiscal 
year 1954, Joseph A. Howell, presi 
dent, reported recently 

For the year ended June 30, 
Virginia-‘Carolina reported sales of 
$85,445,975, compared with $82,126, 
077 the previous vear. Earnings for 
the latest year were $3,618,198 equal 
to $16.98 a share, compared to 
$4,215,874 equal to $19.79 a share 
in fiscal 1953 

Other departments of the com 
pany were on a satisfactory basis, 
Mr. Howell said. A new superphos- 
phate plant, new chemical plant and 
improved mining facilities should 
contribute materially to earnings in 
the current fiscal year, he noted 

e 

Harry F. Dietz Dies 

Dr. Harry F. Dietz, nationall 
known authority on control of in 
sects, weeds, and plant diseases, died 
Saturday, September 4, of a heart 
attack at his home in Chadds Ford, 
Pa. He was 64 years old 

Dr. Dietz had been employed by 
the DuPont Compan’’s Grasselli 
Chemicals Department since 1932, 
and since 1949 had been manager of 
the agricultural chemicals section of 
Grasselli’s technical division. Before 
joining the Du Pont Company, Dr 
Dietz had worked on agricultural pest 
control for twenty years with state 
and federal agencies 

Dr. Dietz was the author of 
many works on entomology. His pub 
lications include studies of scale in 
sects and termites of Indiana, black 
fly of citrus, termites of Panama and 
the Canal Zone; insects and diseases 
of greenhouse and ornamental plants; 
and apple, peach, and vegetable in 


sects 


o 

New Lab for General Chemical 

Allied Chemical & De Corp., 
last month dedicated a large new re- 
search laboratory for its General 
Chemical Division in Morris Town 
ship, N.J. The twomillion dollar 
structure consists of a three-story, L- 
shaped building, including more than 
30 laboratories of various types, a 
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technical library, engineering research 


ofhces, agricultural formulating and 
milling laboratory, etc. The new ta 
cilities replace the Division's Laurel 
Hill, Long Island, N.Y., laborator 
Dr. J. H. Pearson is director of the 
center 
. 

Canada Fert. Sales Down 

Production of fertilizer by North 
American Cyanamid, Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont., was reduced considerably 
last month. A company spokesman 
indicated the cut was made necessary 
by a decrease in fertilizer sales. D. M 
Collette, plant manager, said it was 
“impossible to predict at this time 


when production would be increased 


NYS Conf. Nov. 9-11 

The 1954 fall meeting of the 
New York State Insecticide, Fungi 
cide and Application Equipment 
Conference is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 911, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Equipment problems 
will be discussed the first day, and 
research and recommendations of in: 
secticides and fungicides for New 
York State will be reviewed in the 
succeeding two days 

©. C. French, agricultural en- 
gineering; G. C. Kent and J. M. 
Hamilton, plant pathology; and C. E, 
Palm and P. J. Chapman, entomology, 
make up the committee on arrange: 


ments and program 


It pays to pamper crops / 


The farmer appreciates the value of scientific pest control, 
for he can thus raise more crops per acre and yield a 
greater profit. And progressive formulators, too, realize 
this growing market demands better chemicals to produce 
effective herbicides. For these, as well as for insecticides, 
Neville makes two grades of Solvents that are proving 


highly popular in this field. 


Pa Ge Ww even 


NEVSOLV 200 | NEVSOLV 30 


Boiling Range 195°C (383°F) to 280°C (536°F) 130°C (266°F) to 190°C (374°F) 


Specific Gravity 890 to 915 | 835 to 845 w 
Color Straw Water White 


8 These NEVSOLVS ore active solvents for ODT, BHC, 2.4.D esters, etc 


Especially clean, good odor 


Each grade has individual characteristics but other boiling ranges ore 


ovailable 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal AC-2 
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Highway Names Ford 
The Highway 
iipment ( 

In (Cledar Rapids 


} 


recently ar 


crutheastert 


. 
FOA Awards Fertilizer Funds 
The Foreign Operations Admin 
istration last month made an initial 


Korea 


my s of fertilizer, raw 


allotment of $49,000,000 t 
finan 


ind miscellanes us raw mater 


> 
Barnard Heads Fertilizer Group 
1. D. Barnard, Gr 


last month was elected 


en Giant Cx 

neral chai 
National Joint Commit 
er Application. He was 
named to the post for the 
in Gainesville, Fla 


man of the 
tee on Fertil: 
oming 

at a meeting 
Sept. 6, held in 
American Society for 
Scienc 

Other ofhcers include D. G 
Aldrich, Jr., associat 


ooperation with the 
Horticultural 


hemist, Uni 
versity of Califormia, vice chairman 
and M. H. MeVickar, The National 
Fertilizer Association, secretary 

The group heard a series of 
papers on improved fertilizer appli 
cation for more efhcient us 
foods. The 
in the proceedings « 


will be 


terested persons 


of plant 
papers will be printed 
f the meeting and 
distributed by NFA to in 


Davidson Addresses CCDA 


Systematic development of new 
products by American industry prom 
ises to be a major force in extending 
our scientific frontiers and turther 
raising our standard of living, Dr 
I seph = 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 


Davidson, chairman of 
said recently 

He spoke at a dinner meeting 
of the Commercial Chemical De 


velopment Association, whi 
the 126th National Meeting 
American Chemical Society 
York Sept 

. 


Stauffer, Dow Honored 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and the 
Dow Chemical C vere honored in 
September in the 
Work” competition 
‘Management Met! 
The ompetition 
lemonstrate “how 
integrated quarters 
ploye an 
moral 
Stauffer 


Dow was prais 


Situation’ Solution 


2 

Bridgers Discusses Company 
The larg scak vrowth ot 
Farmers Cott il f North 
Carolina, was outlined last 
Bridger 


luncheon 


month 
by its president, Thomas F 
Speaking at a st 

in Wilson, N.C., } idgers said 
th company operates 
plants at Lillington, N.C., and Nor 
folk, Va., has $14,206 


) 


firm in 1902 


whi h 


grown trom 
to 
today ha 
$1.781.777 
a added that divid 


from 1934 to 1954 


1.C.C. 


Opens Ga. Plan 


r 


re 


Israel Fertilizer Output Up 
The output of the Fertilizers and 
Chemicals Ltd. plant in Haifa has 
xpanded rapidly during th 


months A re 


nN 


Pest Control Assn. to Fla. 
The National Pest C 
sociation | 


nual m 


| in food plants, weed 


ind fumigation lo ves ind 


oil treatment for control of termites 
_ 


Bemis Opens Two New Plants 
Tw me 
for Bemis Bro 


completed and went into 


paper specialty plan*s 
Bag C have he 
operation 
last mx 
is lox ‘rossett, Ark nd th 
York. Both 
equipp d to manufactur 
ind liners for packaging 


the new plant 


other 
plants 


odd shapes and sizes 
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Bagpak Appoints Worthington 
Ross R. Worthing 


ton has been a; 
nt 


r -d sales ma 
4 i the Bagpa 
ational ra 
A_A } i | 
r nage 2 
ed la: 
He ee 
R LaMa 
who retired after 50 years of se 
. 


New Am Potash Laboratory 


A new $150,000 dust-proof and 


. air-conditioned control laboratory has 


been completed and put into opera 


tion at American Potash & Chem 


ical Corp.'s main plant at Trona 
The tworstory structure is an 
all-metal windowless building incor 
porating the latest safety and con 
venience devices for use in the testing 
of chemicals. 
_ 


St. Regis’ Sales Mgrs. 

St. Regis Paper Co. announced 
the appointment of H. A. Hughes, 
vice president of St. Regis Sales 


Corp., its sales subsidiary, as assistant 


general sales manager of the Multi 
wall Packaging Division, H. C. Peter 
son, Jr., vice president of St. Regis 
Sales Corp., was appointed as east 
ern district sales manager of the Mul 


tiwall Packaging Division 


7 
Aramite for Poultry Mites 
Aramite, produced by the Nau 


gatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rub 
ber Co., New York, was recently ap 
proved for sale and use on poultry 
mites. Tests show the chemical to be 
nontoxic to poultry, and effective in 


mite control 
e 


Standards Symposium Nov. 16 


Standards for agriculture and 


horticulture will be the topic of a 
symposium to be held Nov. 16, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
. City as part of the Fifth National 
Conference on Standards, sponsored 
by the American Standards Associa- 


e tion 
H. H. Haller, Assistant Director 
ot Crops Research of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture will describe 


the work under way to develop na- 


tional standards for common names 


of pesticides. Dr. Haller is chairman 
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tf ASA Sectional Committee K62 on Raymond Names Raleigh, Pyle 


Pest Control Chemicals. The Com The Raymond Bag Co., Middle 
mittee deals with standardizing names town, Ohio, has announced the ap 
tor chemicals used as insecticides pointment of two new members to 
fungicides, rodenticides, herbicides. their Chicago District Office sales 
nematocides, defoliants, and plant rganization, W. Ray Raleigh, with 
growth regulators. J. E. Archer, over 14 years’ experience in the in 
American Cyanamid Co., will des dustrial packaging field, will handle 
cribe similar work under way in other sales for a portion of Chicago and 
countries the remainder of the State of Illinois 

Other speakers at the Symposium E. H. Pyle, who has been engaged in 
on Standards for Agriculture will di multiwall paper sack sales for 25 
cuss existing and future programs for years, will also represent Raymond in 
seed standards a portion of Chicago and Wisconsin 
E ————————— : ———— 
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Basic Copper Sulphate 
53% Copper as metallic 
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Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 
If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 
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Neutral Manganese 
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Let aR ee 


CALMONIT 


AMMONIUM NITRATE LIMESTONE 
20.5% NITROGEN 


2 FERTILIZERS IN 1 

Contains 10.25% quick-octing nitrate nitrogen. 
Contains 10.25% longer-lasting ammonia nitrogen. 
GREEN PELLETS READY TO USE 

Sized for flow and ease of application in broad- 
casting, top dressing, side dressing, and irrigation. 
Nonacid-forming. 

ECONOMICAL SOURCE OF N 

At low cost, Calmonite furnishes Nitrogen in the 2 
forms needed by all plants — for rapid, early vig- 
orous growth and sustained development 
SUPPLIES CALCIUM, TOO 

Contains 35% to 40% calcium carbonate, secondary 
plant-food essential to soil productivity and good 
crop yields. 

NOW AVAILABLE, F.0.8. 

Regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, in even-weight, 
6ply paper bags with 2 bituminous liners. 

LOOK AT CALMONITE! 

Write for a sample and for additional information 


Sole Distributors for 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Bochum, Germany 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


established 1850 
600 Fifth Ave., New Yark 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 

Maryland Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Savannah Bank Bidg., Savannah, Go. 
501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 


Potash Deliveries Up 3% 

Potash deliveries in North America for the first time 
passed the two million mark, a total of 2,006,364 tons 
K.O during the fiscal year of June 1953 through May 
1954, according to a report by the American Potash In- 
stitute last month. This represents an increase of 3¢@ 
over 1952-1953. Deliveries by the seven leading Ameri- 
can potash producers were well over any previous year, 
but those of imported potash were lower than last year. 
Deliveries for agricultural purposes in the Continental 
United States amounted to 1,791,474 tons KO, an in- 
crease of more than 3% over last year 

Illinois was the leading state for deliveries, followed 
in order by Ohio, Indiana, Georgia, and Virginia. De- 
liveries do not necessarily correspond to consumption in 
a given state. Muriate of potash was the principal grade, 

mprising 93¢¢ of the total agricultural potash delivered; 
sulphate of potash and sulphate of potash-magnesia to- 
gether made up nearly 7% of deliveries; while manure 
salts dropped to an insignificant figure, reflecting the trend 
toward the use of more concentrated materials 


Deliveries of Potash Salts June 1953 Thru May 1954 
in tons of 2,000 Ibs. K.O. 


Point Muriate— Manure 
of Del.very 60". & 50% Salts Sulphates Total 


Total U. 8 1,672,082.06 1,349.25 118,042.28 1,791,473.58 
Carada 65,731.29 6,616.35 72,347.64 
(Imports) (28,658.80) (1,758.50) (30,417.30) 
Cuba 4,275.49 2,393.40 6,668.89 
(Imports) (1,406.00) (1,451.90) (2,857.90) 
Hawaii 17,199.00 1,652.50 18,851.50 
Puerto Rico 1%, 769.04 2,084.25 20,853.29 
(Imports) (3,812.59) (901.50) (4,714.09) 


Total Institute 1, 778,066.87 25 130,788.78 1,910,194.90 
lerritories 

Exports 183.00 3,681.46 
Grand Total 7 555.33 1,349.25 130,971.78 1,913,876.36 


(Imports) 57 (27,882.43) (148,339.57) 


( Note Figures in parentheses represent imports and are included 
in the totals immediately above them.) 


South Carolina Fertilizer Conference 

The annual fertilizer conference in Clemson, South 
Carolina set for November 3-4, 1954, will include several 
reports and discussions on the efficient use of fertilizer, 
fertilizer-pesticide mixtures, plant nutrients, etc. H. J 
Webb, will preside at the first day's session, while Dr. 
©. B. Garrison will preside on the final day. The com- 


plete program is as follows: 


November 3, Wednesday 

Greetings, Dr. E. F. Poole, president Clemson Agricul- 
tural College 

Remarks, Dr. M.D. Farrar, Dean of Agriculture, Clem’ 
son. §. C 

“Improving our Fertility Program,” J. M. Davis, Epting 
Distributing Co., Leesville, S. C 

“Soil Testing in South Carolina,” Dr. H. G. Allbritten, 
S. C. Experiment Station, Clemson, $. C 

“Nitrogen (Solid, Liquid and Gas) for Direct Applica- 
tion.” Dr. E. R. Collins, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C 
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“More Efficient Use of Fertilizer,” Dr. J. Fielding Reed, 
American Potash Institute, Inc., Atlanta, Ga 

Pasture Grazing Results,’ Dr. W. A. King, S. C. Ex 
periment Station, Clemson, 5. C 

“Livestock Sanitary Work,” Dr. R. W. Carter, Directcr 
Livestock Sanitary Department, Columbia, S. C. 

Tour of College Campus and Pastures 

Banquet, Clemson House 

Toastmaster, B. D. Cloaninger, Head Dept. Fertilizer In 
spec. & Analysis, Clemson, 5. C 

Introduction of Speaker, D. W. Watkins, Director, 5. C 
Extension Service, Clemson, 5. C 

“Whither Bound,” Dr. Ivan E. Miles, Leader, Extension 
Agronomy, Mississippi State College, State College, 
Miss 


November 4, Thursday 
“Crop Response to Boron and Manganese,” Norman R 
Page, S. C. Experiment Station, Clemsen, 5. C 
“Research with Tobacco Fertilizer,” J. F. Bullock, USDA 
Pee Dee Experiment Station, Florence, S. C 
“Tobacco Fertilizer Recommendations for 1955,° J. M 
Lewis, Extension Tobacco Specialist, Florence, S$. C 
“General Crop Fertilizer Recommendations,” Dr. J. B 
Pitner, Agronomy Department, Clemson, 5. C. 
“Fertilizer Pesticide Mixtures,” Dr. J. H. Cochran, En 
tomology & Zoology Department, Clemson, 5. C 
“S.C. Marketing Facilities and Services,” J. E. Young 
blood. Chief, Extension Division Marketing, Columbia, 
Ss <G 
“Financing the 1955 Crop,” Henry S. Johnson, Directo: 
of Information, Farm Credit Administration, Colum 
bia, S. C. 
“The New Fertilizer Law,” B. D. Cloaninger, Clemson 
S. © 
+ 


Toxicity of Hydrocarbon Insecticides 

The following is an abstract of a report given at 
the American Chemical Society meeting, held in New 
York, September 13-17. 

The immediate toxicity of four dimethanonaphthalenes 
(aldrin, isodrin, dieldrin, and endrin), when compared on the 
basis of their oral administration to rats or rabbits or as applied 
and maintained upon the skin of rabbits, depends more directly 
upon their spatial configuration than upon their empirical com 
position 

Repetitive applications of aldrin, dieldrin, or DDT upon th: 
skin of rabbits exerted toxic effects decreasingly, according to th« 
type or use of a vehicle, in the following order: (1) in Ultrasen 
(2) in a vegetable oil (aldrin and DDT in olive oil and dieldrin 
in peanut oil), and (3) as dry powders (no vehicle) 

When fed over the period of two years to rats of either sex 
at levels of 2.5, 12.5 or 25.0 p-p.m., none of these insecticides 
(aldrin, dieldrin, DDT) appear to shorten the lives of the ami 
mals, the rate of mortality among the test groups being compar 
able statistically to that in corresponding control groups. The 
rates of growth of the test groups were equal to or in excess of 
that of the controls 

The weight of the livers of the test rats, in relation to their 
body weights, was somewhat on the high side 


By Joseph F. Treon and Frank P. Cleveland, De 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Industrial Health, 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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SULPHATE» MITRATE 


4 26% NITROGEN 


Supplies the 2 kay forms 

of nitrogen 
Contains 61996 nitrobe allengee = quick octieg 
for early, vigorous growth, - 
Contains 194% ammonia siitegen — ower act. 
‘Wag for sustained growth through 0 heres time. 
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HE 46th Annual Meeting of the 
American Phytopathological So- 


ciety was held under an unusual and 
interesting setting at Estes Park, 
Colorado, August 25-27. The record 
turnout of over 1200 was largely due 
to the wives and children who en- 
joyed to the full the mountain 
scenery, horseback riding, hiking and 
other activities provided by the 
Y.M.C.A. Conference Camp. Over 
500 pathologists registered for the 
science meetings. Also in session were 
the Pacific Division of the A.P.S 
and the Potato Association of Amer: 
ica 

The annual banquet in the form 
of a western chuck wagon dinner 
was held about a camp fire on the 
conference grounds. Amusing skits 
were put on by the Wyoming dele 
gation. This was followed by square 
dancing in the Assembly Hall 

Dr. James H. Jensen, Provost of 
lowa State College, is the new presi 
dent of the Society, succeeding Dr 
George F. Weber, University of 
Florida Newly elected are Dr 
Helen Hart of University of Minne 
sota as president-elect; Dr. George 
W. Fischer, State College of Wash 
ington, vice-president; and Dr. Wil 
ham C. Snyder, University of Cal 
fornia, councilor-at-large. Dr. A 
Frank Ross, Cornell University, suc 
ceeds Dr. W. C. Price, University 
of Florida, as editor-in-chief of phyto 
pathology. Dr. Glenn S. Pound, Um 
versit’ of Wisconsin, and Dr. Saul 
Rich, Connecticut Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, continue respective 
ly as secretary and treasurer of the 
Society 
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Newly elected o/ 


president, Pullman 
Washington; Dr 


Helen Hart, presi 
dent elect, Univer 
sity of Minnesota 
and Dr. James Jen 


Ames, lowa 


By &.£. A. McCallan 


Yonkers, N. Y 


It was announced that the 1955 
meeting will be held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science dur- 
ing the week of December 26. The 
1956 meeting probably will be in the 
fall in association with the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences at the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs. 

Among the sessions held were 
ones on Soil Treatments, Chemo- 
therapy, Antibiotics, Seed Treatments 
and Fungicides in which numerous 
reports of progress in the use of 
fungicides and control of diseases 
were made. A long and comprehens- 
ive symposium was held on Concepts 
and Problems of Nematode Diseases 
of Plants under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Gerald Thorn. A large number 
of speakers participated and empha- 
sized the importance of these diseases 
and need for more extensive studies 

J. R. Shay and W. R. Sitterly, 
Purdue University, reported on a 
new disease of apple Botryros 
phaeria canker, which appears to 
thrive under extreme drought condi 
tions. Unless checked, the disease be 
comes a mayor threat to apple pro 
duction in Indiana and = adjacent 
States 

Antibiotics were reported to 
have controlled fire blight of apples 
and pears by three groups of plant 
pathologists. In Ohio H. F. Winter 
and H. C. Young stated that strep 


ficers: Dr. George 


4 riscner vice 


sen, president, 


tomycin applied at 120 p.p.m. at early 
bloom, full bloom and petal fall was 
most effective in the orchard control 
of fire blight. Likewise in California, 
P. A. Ark and C, E. Scott reported 
control with 100 p.p.m. of strepto- 
mycin, which was better than the 
standard copper lime dust treatment. 
Streptomycin dust at 240 p.p.m. was 
less satisfactory. Neomycin sprays 
at 50 p.p.m. also appeared promising 
J. C. Dunegan, J. R. Keinholz, R. A. 
Wilson and W. T. Morris reporting 
for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on experiments at Marysville, 
California, got best control on Bart- 
lett pear trees with a spray of 100 
p-p.m. of streptomycin and 10 p.p.m. 
of terramycin applied seven times at 
seven day intervals. They stated 
there was no russetting of the fruit 
A dose of antibiotic material as low 
as 30 p.p.m. gave better control of 
fire blight than the standard copper 
spray material and without the fruit 
russetting of the latter. 

Donald J. Morton, Louisiana 
State University, isolated a number 
of organisms from the soil antagonis- 
tic to Sclerotium rolfsii. In green- 
house tests thirteen actinomyces and 
two fungi (Trichoderma sp.) reduced 
the severity of the disease on soy- 
bean plants. Trichoderma viride in- 
vaded and killed Armillaria mellea 
in roots in soil which had previously 
been fumigated with standard or re- 
duced dosages of carbon disulfide, and 
the lethal activity of Trichoderma 
continued for at least three months, 
according to the findings of Ellis 
Darley and Wesley D. Wilbur, Uni- 
versity of California. 

The control of several small 
grain diseases by the water soak meth- 
od of Tyner was reported by D. C. 
Arny and Curt Leben, University of 
Wisconsin. Soaking barley and oat 
seed in distilled water for 56 hours 
at 22- 24°C. was nearly as effective 
as was the use of Ceresan M in con- 
trolling Helminthosporimm blights. 
Loose smut of barley was also con- 
trolled when infection was moderate 
Soaking reduced the germination of 
most barley seed. Fewer Alternaria 
and Helminthospormm colonies were 
obtained from soaked seed than from 


unsoaked 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Laurence H. Purdy, Jr., and 
C. S. Holton, U.S.D.A. and Wash- 
ington State College, found marked 
differences in phytotoxicity to spring 
wheat by overdoses of various fungi- 
cides employed in smut control. The 
maximum permissible dosage for 
Agrox (6.7% phenol mercury urea) 
and Ceresan M (7.7% ethyl mercury 
p-toluene sulfonanilide) was 1 ounce 
per bushel and for Panogen (2.2% 
methyl-mercury-dicyanidamid) was 2 
ounces per bushel At higher dosages 
Panogen was consistently less phyto- 
toxic than the other fungicides 

In screening a number of fungi- 
cides non-toxic to germinating tree 
seed (Pinus banksiana), Alli Vaarta- 
ja, Saskatoon, Canada, noted that 
thiram, captan, and especially Rimo- 
cidin were outstanding. These fungi- 
cides gave good protection against 
both Rhizoctonia solani and Pythium. 

Botrytis on stored dormant 
roses was inhibited by a 20 per cent 
pentachloro-nitrobenzene dust ap- 
plied at the beginning of the storage 
period by Saul Rich, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Vancide 51, applied 5 times at fort- 
nightly intervals also gave good con- 
trol. 

F. L. Howard and Barbara 
Champlin, Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment Station, reported that 
watering turf prior to application of 
certain fungicides is required for ef- 
fective prevention of brown patch. 
This apparently permits cellulose de- 
composing fungi to attack the soft: 
ened sclerotia of Rhizoctonia solani. 
Cadmium-chromium mixture is selec: 
tively fungitoxic to Rhizoctonia 
sclerotia but not to its antagonists, 
while mercury chlorides are specific 
for Rhizoctonia hyphae. 

On the last evening in a session 
on fungicides a number of papers 
dealt with the nature of fungicidal 
action. R. A. Ludwig and G. D 
Thorn, Science Service, London, Can- 
ada, reported in two papers on the 
mechanism of fungicidal action of the 
ethylenebisdithiocarbamates. The par- 
ent compound, nabam, is essentially 
non-fungicidal (as also reported by 
others). Nabam is converted to 
ethylene thiuram monosulfide on the 
plant. While this compound is toxic, 
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the final fungicidal action probably 
occurs through the rearrangement of 
ethylene thiuram monosulfide to a 
highly toxic isothiocyanate. Mangan- 
ese, zinc and iron ethylenebisdithio- 
carbamates are believed also to act in 
a similar manner. 

The effects of fungicides on poly- 
phenol oxidase were discussed by 
Robert G. Owens, Boyce Thompson 
Institute. Inhibition of the enzyme 
by dithiocarbamic acid derivatives, ex- 
cept copper salts, and thioureas and 
thiocarbazides was dependent on a 
sulfur atom capable of tautomeric 
conversion to a sulfhydryl group 
which could complex with the copper 
atom of the enzyme. Mercuric chlor- 
ide and other protetin precipitants 
were less inhibitory, perhaps indicat- 
ing that the copper atoms are more 
accessible at the enzyme surface than 


AAC Plans New Building 


A new fertilizer plant north of 
Humbolt, Ia., is planned by Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co. AAC 
said the new unit is planned to meet 
the greatly increased demand for fer- 
tilizer by farmers of northwestern 
lowa and southern Minnesota. 

The new plant, one of 28 
A.AC, plants serving principal agri- 
cultural areas in eastern, southern 
and midwestern U.S., Canada and 
Cuba, will have an annual productive 
capacity of approximately 60,000 
tons of fertilizer. 

The plant site has been acquired 
by the company, and with engineer- 
ing plans already completed, ground 
will soon be broken and work on the 
foundations started. Construction will 
be pushed as rapidly as possible be- 
fore cold weather, in the expectation 
that the plant will be completed and 
In operation by early next summer. 

. 


USDA Reports Insect Advances 

USDA entomologists last week 
reported widespread damage to a 
variety of crops by the corn earworm, 
and a serious outbreak of the oriental 
fruit moth in California 

Idaho entomologists report their 
first collection of the lesser grain 
borer, and in Florida, a new scale 
insect (Aspidiotus taxodii) has been 


are sulfhydryl and other groups sub 
ject to attack by protein precipitants. 
Quinones and phenolic compounds 
showed little or no inhibitory action 
on the enzyme. 

Hugh D. Sisler, Carroll E. Cox 
and Paul E. Hochstein, University 
of Maryland, studied the metabolic 


toxicants. They concluded that acti- 
dione, thiolutin, chloranil, dichlone 
and glyodin apparently interfere with 
energy-yielding systems or with en- 
ergy transfer reactions. Sulfanilamide 
apparently affects energy-utilizing 
processes and azide the energy-trans- 
fer processes. The same authors in a 
second paper suggest that captan af- 
fects cellular metabolism by blocking 
key decarboxylation reactions in 
which thiamine pyrophosphate func: 
tions as the coenzyme. ®*® 


found for the first time infesting bald 
cypress. Kansas indicated that 40 to 
60 per cent of milo and sorghum 
heads are infested in northern areas 
of that state, and in central Missouri, 
damage to heads of grain sorghum 
continues severe. 
e 


Spencer New Assistant Mgr. 
S. M. Spencer, supervisor of tex- 


tile bag sales for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the company’s St. Louis plant and 
sales division, effective Oct. 1. He 
was succeeded as supervisor of tex: 
tile bag sales by W. J. Ray, 

7. 


Jones Heads Bollworm Unit 
Heading the U.S.D.A.’s_ pink 


bollworm research laboratory at 
Brownsville, Tex. is Dr. Sloan E. 
Jones, entomologist and administrator 
of Clint, Tex. He was named to the 
important research post last month 
by Dr. E. F. Knipling, chief of the 
Department's Entomology Research 
Branch. He is assisted by A. J. Chap- 
man USDA entomologist. 

Both men are working under Dr 
F. C. Bishopp, who is coordinator of 
the over-all State-Federal-industry re- 
search program which is looking for 
ways of preventing the spread of the 
cotton insect, which has been describ 


ed as the world’s worst cotton pest. 
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pe——" We have just publishe 


bulletin containing t ) pical.starting 
formulations for the pre. 


tion of emulsifiable concentrate 
and wettaBle powder fc © of herbitides and insecticides. 


~~ Developed through :|  ormbined efforts and experience of 
\NTARA technical ser. and researeh groups, the formulas 
‘nithis booklet will guide  mulators in developing suitaole 
‘iquid and powder form: pesticides: i 


pem—— As always, we have) cd men available to consulf with 


manufecturers and com; oders on specific problems of 
formulating imgecticides « herbicides using ANTARA 
emulsifiers, spreaders, . «1g agents afd dispersants. 


} Yor the ne or “Antara Surie: tants 
Band Herb:cides, 
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Kirk Joins Velsicol 


John F. Kirk was recently 
pointed vice president and director 
of sales of the 
Velsicol Corp., 
Chicago. Mr. Kirk 
was formerly 
connected with 
General Chemi 
cal Division, Al- 
lied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., 
New York, as 


manager of the agricultural chemical 


JOHN KIRK 


department. 
e 


Southern Weed Conf. Planned 

The eighth annual meeting of 
the Southern Weed Conference will 
be held at the Hotel Soreno, St 
Petersburg, Florida, January 17-19, 
1955, according to a recent announce 
ment by Dr. Warren C. Shaw, presi 
dent. Dr. Shaw is a USDA agrono 
mist in the Section of Weed Investi 
gations at Beltsville, Md 

Representatives from state ex 
periment stations, USDA, extension 
services, the agricultural chemical and 
farm equipment industry, vocational 
agriculture and the farming industry 
will attend the 3-day meeting, to dis- 
cuss weed control in pastures, field 
crops, horticulture and other phases 
of agriculture. 

Officers for the 1955 Confer 
ence include Dr. G. C. Klingman, 
North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, vice president, and Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville, secretary 
treasurer. 
a 
Spencer Names Sanders 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., announces the appoint- 
ment of Kirk Sanders, formerly agri- 
cultural sales representative in Mis- 
sissippi, as its southeastern district 
sales manager. Mr. Sanders replaces 
John L. Sanders (no relation), who 
opened the Atlanta operation for 
Spencer in 1950. John Sanders has 
resigned to accept a position with 
the Mississippi River Fuel Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo 

As southeastern district sales 


Mr. Sanders will be in 


manager, 
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charge of the Spencer Atlanta ofhce, lowa NH, Soc. Elects 


directing sales in South Carolina, B. A, Frankl, president of Mor- 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Gro, Inc., Algona, la., was recently 
. named president of the newly formed 
New V-C Plant Operating lowa Agricultural Ammonia Distri- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical butors Association, which includes 
Corp.'s new plant in Fernald, Ohio, about 35 distributors of ammonia. 
for the production of phosphoric Other officers are: J. Rowland, Wash- 
acids and sodium polyphosphates is ington, Ist vice president; W. E 
now in full scale production. Frank Birdsall, Osage, 2nd vice president; 
R. Keeshan is superintendent and C. E, Jirovsky, Blencoe, 3rd vice pres- 
G. G. Morrissette is assistant super ident, and J. H. Andrews, Jefferson, 
intendent. secretary-treasurer 


FORMULATORS! 
MANUFACTURERS! 


stauffer 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE > 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 
TROUBLE-FREE PRODUCTS 


STAUFFER SULPHURS 
ALL GRADES OF DUSTING AND WETTABLE SULPHURS 


. PDT TECHNICAL” 
FLAKE - LUMP + POWDER 


BHC TECHNICAL 
AVAILABLE IN 24 GAMMA AND IN 36-40 GAMMA 


CONCENTRATES 
- ppT + PARATHION + MALATHION + CHLORDANE ~ 
BHC + ALDRIN ~- DIELDRIN » TOXAPHENE 


“ SStaufer-the sie wag Ce Ge 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK > 


636 California St., San Francisco, Calif. + * 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill, 
ee Ee actin oe * P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Jom 
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WASHINGTON 


R 


by 


Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwe ll, In . 


Washington, D C 


(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


LADDIN’S lamp, with all its 
A magic power, could arcely 
match the marvel of the pesticide in 
dustry which is constantly unveiling 
new developments which startle and 
amaze. In the fields of product de 


velopment, legislation and regula 
tions, and effect on allied industries, 
news seems to be coming taster and 


faster 


Every company can lay claim to 
products and formulations which are 
greatly increasing the efhciency of 
production, making it possible for 


farmers to produce more on less 
ground and in most cases with higher 
quality and profit potential. The 
power of these chemicals is little short 
With 


herbicides, as little as a half cup of 


of unbelievable respect to 
concentrated chemical, when diluted 
can kill all vegetation on an entire 


acre of ground! 


Even before the modern herbi 
cides, when the number of insecticides 
was small and you could count them 
on two hands, Congress first made 
specific provision for the regulation 
of these materials. This was in 1938 
In the language of the report sub 
mitted to Congress in this last Ses 
sion On pesticide matters these words 
appear, “These chemicals have be 
come vital tools in the production of 
an adequate, wholesome, and econom 
ical food supply, and it is accepted 
that without them the health and 
living standards of this Nation and 
other countries dependent upon our 
food exports would be dangerously im 


paired cs 


The chemicals referred to in the 


Congressional report include — the 
whole lot of materials which are on 
the market today and which are now 
under test as the promise of tomor 
row, During the 16 years since Con- 
gress first acted, the industry and sup 
porting arms of government research 
and education have brought about 
many permanent changes in farming 
and established new concepts in the 
control of human insect-borne di 
scascs 

Historically, legislative bodies are 
far behind in developing laws to fit 
rapidly changing conditions. In the 
case of this industry, Congress has 
heen bus’. The Federal Insecticide 
Act of 1947 established new legal 
conditions to meet the rapid changes 
in the industry 

The latest move by Congress in 
passing the Miller Admendment, Pub 
lic Law $18, recognizes the continued 
rapid progress by the industry. In 
some respects it sets up a special set 
of rules for pesticides. It certainly 
puts them in a class by themselves 
and surrounds them with special priv 
ileges only because they are so 
sential in the production of food 

Nor, do th 
industry cease here. The Food and 
Drug 
sponsibility for seeing that the indus 


new rules for the 
Administration has the re 


try fully understands the new toler 
ances which will become effective next 
year. These residue tolerances will 
set the ground rules which, when ad 
hered to by all concerned, will main 
tain a high standard of safety for our 


food supply 


It «s particularly significant that 
all parties concerned with both the 
new law and the tolerances sat around 
the same table at the recent NAC 
meeting in Spring Lake, N. J., im 
front of industry leaders and the 
measures 


Wilham 


W. Goodrich, assistant general coun- 


press, and discussed the 


from many points of view 


sel, Food and Drug Administration, 
John T. Coyne, assistant head, pesti- 
cide regulation section, USDA, John 
D. Conner, NAC Counsel, and 
Joseph A. Noone, NAC technical 
adviser, all participated in a_ full, 
open, discussion 

The many questions from the 
floor and the frank manner in which 
they were discussed makes it apparent 
that the interested parties have spent 
many hours and days around the 
conference table long before this 
They not only 


knew 


public exhibition 
knew each other well, they 
what the other fellow was thinking 
In most cases the problem was, who 
would get the ball to run with. There 
was no doubt in which direction the 
ball carrier would run 

In those few exceptions where 
there were differences in interpreta- 
tion, it was obvious that the ground 
had been covered before and _ that 
each knew about how far the other 
The USDA's new 


responsibility of certifying the useful 


fell mw wt vuld go 


ness of a chemical takes much of the 
circus aspect out of procedures and 
puts the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration in a better position to carr’ 
out the function for which it was 
created by Congress in the first place, 
the protection of our food supply 

It is gratifying to know that the 
parade of witnesses from agricultural 
colleges to certify that insecticides 
These men will 


be needed for other aspects of the 


kill insects will end 


matter and their knowledge and wis 
dom will be put to better uses 

In the future, activit’ of this 
kind will be 


USDA which is in a better position 


carried on before the 


to understand whether a cabbage 
looper is or is not a serious pest, and 
how the usefulness of a chemical may 
as well as volume 


relate to quality 


f production 
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Most important, there is an ap- 
parent meeting of the minds among 
the groups over the working of the 
new law. Since the success of most 
any law depends upon the spirit with 
which the parties affected view the 
measure, there is strong evidence that 
the Miller Admendment will become 
recognized as establishing a basis for 
continued farm and industry progress 
and further upgrading of the Amer- 
ican diet 

The third basis of rapid develop- 
ment of the pesticide industry is its 
effect on other industries. One of 
the latest to come within toe to toe 
distance is the pharmaceutical indus 
try. Or, depending upon how you 
view it, perhaps it’s the pesticide in- 
dustry which is in for a new run 
for its dividends. 

When a scientist talks about 
dreams which might be fulfilled, it’s 
time to wake up. Thats what some 
folks did when John C. Dunegan, 
principal pathologist at USDA's 
Beltsville Research Station said, “Sev- 
eral years ago I publicly lamented 
that plant pathologists did not have 
magic control materials like DDT, 
parathion, BHC and others possessed 
by our entomological colleagues. Our 
prospects are now much brighter, for 
the antibiotic materials offer possi- 
bilities of disease control we hardly 
dared dream of 10 years ago.” 

This new power to destroy plant 
diseases is measured in grams rather 
than pounds. By adding 38 grams of 
antibiotic material dissolved in 100 
gallons of water, you have yourself 
d spray solution containing approx! 
mately 100 parts per million 

If these antibiotics develop the 
way they appear to be, the face of 
agriculture could assume a new look 
Pear trees might come back in com 
mercial orchards of the east. Pro 
duction of other fruit might be made 
less costly, vegetable and flower 
yields increased, field crops pushed t 
new records 

One of the biggest questions 1s, 
who is going to sell the antibiotics 
to farmers for disease control? The 
established outlets for spray mater 
ials are held by the existing pesticide 
companies. Yet, the volume of anti 
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biotics sold for pharmaceutical uses 
on farm animals and poultry is reach 
ing major proportions 

We used to think the butter-oleo 
battle made famous the color yellow; 
but if you pick up any recent issue 
of a leading farm magazine, they all 
carry full page ads flashing sparkling 
yellow as the chief color. You'll see 


how this or that brand of antibiotic 


TIMETABLE FOR MILLER 
AMENDMENT AND TOLERANCES 


According to George P. Larrick. 
Food and Drug Commissioner, here 
is the schedule under which public 
law #518 which involves residue 
tolerances will become effective: 


l. Proposed regulations for oper- 
ating under the new law—in- 
cluding details of value to al! 
interested parties. 


2. Special residue tolerances for 
those chemicals upon which 
there is general agreement. 
based on 1950 hearings. 


3. Issuance of tolerances upon 
which there may be controversy 
or upon which considerable re- 
search has occurred since 1950. 


You can fill in your own dates as 
these developments occur—but this 
is the “batting line-up.” 


makes pigs gain faster or means more 
eggs per hen. In fact farmers are 
tossing the language of antibiotics 
around in a fashion that would bring 
their poor city cousins to shame. 

So, count on the antibiotic 
manufacturers as having strong roots 
in the farm sales field. They don't 
have the same type of outlets in man 
cases, but they are for the most part 
merchandisers. They are accustomed 
to introducing new products and 
conquering new fields. Antibiotics 
were virtually unknown 12 years ago 
Yet, in that short time production has 
increased from Zero to an estimated 
740 tons last year 

If a stor, can be found to equal 
the spectacular success of the pesti 
cide industry, it is here in the anti 
biotic field. In litthke more than a 
decade it has revolutionized the field 
of medicine, made possible new con 
cepts in livestock and poultry man 
agement. Now it is gaining entrance 
in the field of plant disease control 
What kind of living conditions will 


this newcomer find? 


Fertilizer men are busy counting 
up the acres of crops which they now 
believe will be planted following the 
lifting of “total acreage allotments” 
by Secretary Benson. There are 
dozens of wa’s to figure what this 
will mean business-wise. Most of 
those we've talked to come up with 
an increase ranging from two to five 
percent. This is the amount of in 
crease they expect now that farmers 
can plant cash crops, in fact anything 
on land taken out of restricted crops, 
except another crop on the same list 

Total allotments was the feature 
of the new farm program which had 
the most “bite.” It was this set of 
restrictions, as reported to you last 
month, which was meeting with the 
most Opposition. Probably most farm 
ers realize that continued high price 
supports distort production and cost 
relationships so that, in the long run, 
it is the farmer who reaps the re 
action, Potatoes and dairy products 
are two excellent examples 

Drought conditions along with 
general protests brought about the 
change. Now that farmers can plant 
barley, so "beans, oats, and a host of 
cash crops on land taken out of 
wheat, cotton and other restricted 
crops, they will tend to use more fer: 
tilizer. But with so many changes 
facing farmers this new growing sea- 
son, better keep close to the ground 
to know what's going on 

* * * 

In connection with fall business, 
the National Fertilizer Association 
is giving colleges an “assist” by taking 
the research data on profits made 
from use of plant food and giving it 
wide distribution. This material is 
being sent to editors, radio and tele 
vision stations and others who ar 
in a position to inform and advise 
farmers 

There are many activities which 
business supported organizations can 
engage in which are not becoming to 
public institutions. There is also the 
matter of extent. There is probably 
room for colleges to do a better job 
of getting usable information to 
farmers. This includes the type of in 
formation being put out by NFA 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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REAPING THE PROFITS 


Golden, rich harvests of wheat—the world’s number one food 
source, the nation’s number one crop—have helped over the 
years to increase the prosperity of the farmer and the country. 
These great harvests are due in part to the use of modern 
commercial fertilizers. 


* Potash, an important component of these fertilizers, provides 

a vital plant nourishment and strengthens crop resistance to 

\ 3 disease, producing healthier crops and larger yields. 
om 


United States Potash Company's higrade muriate of potash has 
ee the highest K,O content, and is free-flowing and non-caking— 
WIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/69% K,0 important advantages in efficient production of fertilizers that 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. help America grow. 


Fett ty Butung, Atlanta, Georgia UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY ww vonx 20, nv. 
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Spurrell 
Joins 
Vulcan 


a ¢- 

New assistant to the president 

of Vulcan Steel Container Co. is 
Donald M. Spurrell, graduate of the 
University of Alabama and a Navy 
veteran. He joined the Birmingham, 
Ala., company as assistant to Gor 


don D. Zuck, The com 


pany makes steel pails and drums 


president 


for agricultural chemicals and other 
products 
. 

Tenn. Corp. to Split Stock 

Tennessee Corp. directors last 
month calied a special stock holders 
meeting to be held November 10th, 
to vote on a proposal to split the 
stock Stock 
holders will also vote on increasing 


the authorized common stock to 2.2 


common two-tor-one 


million shares of $2.50 par from 1.1 
million shares of $5.00 par value 
* 
Vulcan Opens Can Unit 
Vulcan Containers Limited, To 
begun 


steel shipping containers and tin cans 


ronto, has manufacture of 
at its newly established plant. The 
containers will be marketed for pesti 
cides and other products, the new 


company announced 
. 


Cadle At Sales School 

James E. Cadle, vice-president 
in charge of sales, representing 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Jerseyville, Ill, returned last month 
from the Graduate School of Sales 
Management and Marketing at Rut 
gers University, New 
N.J. The class consisted of 135 men 
from varied companies 

7 

Carpenter, Totman, New VPs 

Northern Chemical Industries, 
Inc., at its tenth annual meeting at 
Searsport, Maine, reelected present 


Brunswick, 


officers and added two new vice presi 
dents: Dr. C. LeRo» Carpenter, pres 
ent Director of Research and former 
ly with Grace Chemical Co., and 


James C. Totman, present manager 
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of the Bangor office of Summers Fer 
tilizer Co. Mr 


sistant treasurer and director of Sum 


Totman is also as 


mers 

J. E. Totman stated favorabl 
progress is being made enlarging th 
Northern 


Chemical. Contemplated expansion of 


Searsport facilities of 
activities, for which a Government 
Certificate of Necessity has been 
issued, covers a 120 ton per day 
anhydrous ammonia plant as well as 
nitric acid, nitrogen solutions and 
nitrophosphatic facilities 
. 

Garden Trade Show in Oregon 

The fourth annual Northwest 
Garden Supply Trade Show will be 
held at the Shrine Auditorium, Port 
land, Ore., October 19 and 20. A 
panel discussion by several retailers on 
“What the Wholesaler Can do for 
the Retailer” has also been scheduled 

o 

Installs Dust Control Equip. 

The Fertilizer and Equipment 
Co. of Green Bay, Wisc., 
engineered and installed equipment 


rec ently 


to control fumes and dust at the lowa 
Farm Supply Co. plant at Des Moines, 


New lowa Fertilizer Co. 
Super Plant Foods, Inc., 


Isa new 


Ottumwa, lowa, concern which will 
be in operation later this year, manu 


facturing granular fertilizer 
. 


Market Research Group Meets 
The Chemical Market Research 


Association held their annual meet 
ing September 19-21 at the Equinox 
House, Manchester, Vermont. R. E 
Chaddock, Hercules Powder Co 
Del., chairman, discussed “Managi 
ment Looks at Market Research.” 
R. W. Warren, American Cyanamid 
Co., reviewed the question of “Re 
porting to Management.” 


Other speakers cheduled for the 
day meeting included: H. Riemer, Nitro 
gen Division, Allied Chemical & D 
Corp.; J. A. Sargent, Diamond Alkah Co 
C. A. Gerstacker, Dow Chemical Co.; 5 
J Osborne, Mathieson Chemical Corp 
E. Ott, Hercules Powder Co.; M. I 
Moore, Vick Chemical Co.; P. N. Ma 
Laren, Hooker Electrochemical Co.; and 
H. K. LaRowe 

F. E. Baldwin, Ethyl Corp.; E. I 
Winne, Grace Chemical Co.; H. W. Dahl 
berg, Ir., International Minerals & Chem 
ical Corp R J Musser 
& Carbon Corp.; and A 
Celanese Corp. of America 


American Cyanamid Co 


Umon Carbide 


A. Williams, 


Dry Powder Blending. 


Muncy, Pa. 


Let Young Machinery 
solve your Insecticide 
Processing problems! 


Get your copy of new bulletin 
covering Complete Plant Equip- tries. 
ment for Impregnation and / 


Write Young Machinery Co. 
Today! 


Over 70 efficient in- 
stallations in U. S$. A. 
and Foreign Coun- 


ren Play 


y 
one for 
OF a o Png, Mes, / 
. ~*~. 


7 a = . my 
See, 


Pennsylvania : 


Complete Plant Equipment for Dry Powder 
Blends, Concentrates and Emulsions 
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loading docks 


’ | het 


Crude Sulphur 


for Industrial Use 


from 
the 


properties 
f 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street + New York 17, N. Y. 


NEWGULF, TEXAS 
, MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
Producing Units | cpinpLetor, TEXAS 
WORLAND, WYOMING 
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OVERLOAD 
SERVICE 


Nationally Distributed 


) BRANDS * 


use our services for 
their regional requirements. This saves 
freight and allows their sales depart- 
ments to more closely work with their 
Field Representatives. We can blend 
and ship many thousands of gallons of 
specific formulations within a matter 
of hours. If your present facilities are 
overloaded, you may ship us product 
and containers in large quantities, 
We'll package and distribute at a 
nominal charge. 


| Immediate Service Ey 


Aldrin, 2,4-D Weedkillers, 2,4.5-T 
Brush Killers, Chlordane, DDT formu- 
lations, and many other agricultural 
chemicals now in demand, can be 
handled for you immediately. 

You will save valuable factory space. 
You will save overhead costs such as 
inventory records, insurance. book- 
keeping, labor and many other details. 

If your products are sold within 
range of the profitable Kansas City 
market, it will pay you to investigate 
our service. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE US 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


“Serving the Heart of the Nation” 


NDS, INC. 

300 * 3rd St. ° Dept. AG-10 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Sabine 
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Sreutties 


UNITED COOPERATIVES are re 
ported to be moving their head 
quarters from Philadelphia to Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 

** * * 

ANTARA sales manager, H. Shel 
ton announced the appointment of } 
P. Madden as manager of Inorganik 
Chemicals of Antara Chemicals, sales 
division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp 

ee ek & 

D. H. Burcer has joined the 
M. A. Division Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., as ad 
ministrative assistant in the organics 
group. 

s* * * 

SPENCER CHEMICAL Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., announced the employ- 
ment in chemical research of Dt. W 
C. Francis as staff member in organi 
chemistry. 

** * * 

MICHIGAN CHEMICAL Corp., St. 
Louis, Mich., announced the appoint 
ment of Dr. J. R. Gump as research 
supervisor in charge of the company’s 
inorganic research station, D. Kase 
and R,. Meyerand were named pro 
cess enyineers 

*_* * * 

NITROGEN Division plant of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. in 
tiopewell, Va., appointed M. W. 
Butier as assistant general superin 
tendent, 

se & & 

Krart Bac Corp., New York, 

recently announced the appointment 


of J. W Taylor to head research, 


sales promotion and advertising 
*_* *& * 


James C. ToTMAN, assistant trea- 
surer of Summers Fertilizer Co., and 
vice president of Northern Chemical 
Industries, was re-elected to his third 
tworyear term in the Maine State 
Legislature 


AMERICAN CYANAMID Co.'s re 
search division last month announced 
the appointment of D. J. Salley as 
assistant director of the newly formed 
Basic Research Department; and R 
H. Kienle as director of the newly 
tormed Research Service Department 
R. P. Chapman will be assistant di 
rector of the department 
“*e * & 

FLETCHER L. MUNGER, was re 
cently appointed assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales for Gil 
man Paper Co., Chicago, and its sub 
sidiary Kraft Bag Corp 

eee * 

A New Firm for the manuta 
ture of agricultural chemicals was in 
corporated recently in Mission, Kan 
sas by G. Hinkle, Z. Hinkle, T. F 
Wilburn and J. Brewer. The com 
pany will be known as Midwestern 
Spray Chemical Co 

* * * 

THE DaALias Crry council last 
month made it illegal to store hexa 
chloro epoxyoctahydro endo-endodi 
methano naphthalene, except in a fire 
proof, locked storage room The com 
pound is manufactured and sold for 
cotton insect control. 

“_* * * 

Et SALVADOR has set up new 
regulations governing the importa 
tion, manufacture and sale of agri 
cultural chemicals. A certificate of 
approval issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock is required 
for handling, sale, ete., of the agri 
ultural chemicals and fertilizers 

“* * * 

HAMMOND Bac & Paper Co, rv 
cently appointed Robert L. Sutter to 
its sales force. Mr, Sutter will repre 
sent the company in the Ohio terri 


tory 
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BULLETINS 


New Miticide Folder 


An informational folder giving 
instructions on application of “Ara 


tron” to destroy heavy infestations 
of spider mites on crops has been 
issued by the Agricultural Chemicals 
(Eston Chemicals) Division of Amer 
ican Potash & Chemical Corp., Los 
Anyeles 

Outstanding feature of Aratron 
Potash ©& 


according to American 


Chemical Corp., is its immediate and 


effective killing powers on heavy 
mite populations in agricultural and 


Aratron 

as the active ingredient 
Tw ty pes ar iV ulabl Ara 

tron-25W, ; ; cent 


powder for use as a spray or as a 


ornamental crops ontains 


Aramit 
We ttabk 


dust concentrate for blenders; and 
Aratron 25t 


ontaining two pounds of aramite per 


an emulsifiable solution 
vallon 
7 


The ABC's of HNH, 

A 20-page booklet reviewing the 
20-year growth of use of anhydrous 
ammonia mm awniculture Was recent 
ly published by the Bastian Blessing 
Co., Chicago, 
ves and fittings. The booklet discus 
distribu 


manufacturer of val 


ss ammonia use, how it 1s 
ted and how it is applied to farm 


land 


New Thanite Booklet 

A new technical hooklet on the 
properties and uses of “Thanite” was 
issued recently by the Hercules Pow 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. Thanite 
is a 100 per cent active toxicant com 
posed of a minimum of 82 per cent 
isoborny! thocyanoacetat equiva 
lent, and a maximum of 18 per cent 
other active related terpenes 
Fields of application for Thanite 


described in the new 26-page booklet 


102 


house hi ld livestock 


sprays, aerosols, and pesticides for a 


include sprays 


wide variety of formulations. Infor 
mation about the use of this toxicant 
against insects such as _houseflies, 
horn flies, mosquitoes, fleas, lice, bed 
bugs, ants, silverfish, moths, and 
roaches is included 

The booklet gives properties of 
Thanite, formulations, a brief discus 
sion of its application, a report on its 
physiological activity, methods of as 
say, and a bibliograph’ of published 
material relative to Thanite and its 


application 


. 

Molybdenum Product Bulletin 

A new bulletin, intended as a 
guide to the selection of molybdenum 
products for applications in the 
chemical process industries was issued 
recently by Climax Molybdenum Co., 
New York. The bulletin describes the 
various molybdenum compounds and 


their properties 


“No, no, operator, the name 
is Partch— P for pyrethrum, 
A for aldrin, R for rotenone, 
T for toxaphene, C for chlor- 
dane, H for heptachlor!” 


Courtesy Progre Parmer 


Grain Fumigant Bulletin 


A technical bulletin #806R on 
“Westvaco Grain and Mill 
was issued recently by Food 


Fumi 
gants 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., New 
York. The eight-page bulletin lists 
insects controlled, means of applica- 
tion, dosages, aeration requirements, 
and physical and special properties 
of the various fumigants 
. 

New Mosquito Control Booklet 

A new folder entitled “Mosquito 
Control With 


leased recs ntl 


Heptachlor™ was re 
by the Velsicol Corp., 
Chicago, manufacturers of chlordane 
and heptachlor. The folder presents 
information for larva and adult mos 
control for abatement projects, 
Rate of ap 


guide in accurate 


quito 
urban areas and parks 
plication table to 
preparations and suggested methods 


of using heptachlor are presented 


. 
Mine Safety Booklet 
“Disaster,” a new 


booklet de 


signed to assist industrial plants in 
choosing safety and rescue equipment 
for use in emergencies was published 
recently by Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh 

While the booklet makes no at 
tempt to outline the organization of 
a disaster-control plan, it does as 
sume the existence of groups or teams 
within a plant whose job it is to 
effect rescue and recovery operations 
It shows just what items of equip 
ment are needed In emergency opera 
tons 

. 


Ammonia Equipment Bulletin 
A new catalog has recentl, been 


the Anco Manufacturing 
Tulsa, Okla., 


ing complete stocks of anhydrous am 


issued by 
& Supply Co.. describ 


monia equipment, Information on 
bulk plant equipment, storage tanks, 
field and applicator tanks, as well as 
pumps, compressors, valves, hose, 
couplings, and other accessories 1s in 
cluded in this catalog 


Chlordane Bulletin 

CHLORDANE AS A TERMITE SOIL 
POISON by R. A. St Release 
by the USDA, summarizing experimental 


George 
results on the progress of work with chlor 


dane. Velsicol Corp. 330 E. Grand, 
Chicago 
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Aldrin-Fertilizer Combination 


A combination of aldrin, either 
in liquid or granular form, with fer 
tilizer mixtures is recommended in 
a new bulletin prepared by Private 
Brands, Inc., Kansas City, Kan. The 
company asserts fertilizer mixers can 
profit by adding the insecticides to 
their mixes to combat soil insects and 
fertilize crops at the same time 

A special feature of the com 
pany'’s plan is a “Label Registration 
Department,” which handles all regis 
tration details for the mixer, accord 
ing to the bulletin. Bulletin _ lists 
advantages of the mixture, dilution 
table for aldrin and procedure for 
mixing. It can be obtained from 
the company at 300 South 3rd St 

= 
New Worthington Ammoniator 

A new continuous ammoniator 
for manufacturers of dry commercial 
fertilizer is described in a recent bu! 
letin issued by Worthington Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. The company says 
the ammoniator, developed as a result 
of T.V.A. experiments, provides 
more efhcient ammoniation without 
loss of volatile gases 

Bulletin R-1701-S1 describes the 
unit in detail, giving all specifica 
tions and method of operation. 


e 
S. C. Fertilizer Booklet 
“Farming for Profit in South 
Carolina” is the title of a forceful 
booklet issued recently by the South 
Carolina Plant Food Educational So 


New Lion Plant in Operation at 


Representatives of 
Lion Oil Co. and 
Fulton Bag & Cot 
ton Mills gather to 
watch some of the 
first bags of am 
monium nitrate 
emerge from the 
packing line at 
Lion's new 3] mil- 
lion dollar Barton 
Plani, Luling, La 
The Fulton multi 
wall paper bags 


were ipplied 
from the com- 
pany's nearby 
New Orleans 


plant for use by 
this large nitrogen-fertilizer installatior 
Viewing the operations (left to right 
J. Frank Greeley, Fulton Multiwall 
Paper Bag Division manager, W. G 
East, purchasing agent for the Bartor 
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ciety. It was released at the fifth an 
nual meeting of the society Sept 
13 in Clemson. A 16-page brochure, 
printed in two colors, it is intended 
t 


the important and necessary role of 


to convince bankers in the state « 


fertilizers in reducing costs and in 
creasing unit profits 

Raoul Allstetter, vice president 
of the National Fertilizer Associa 
tion, presented a series of charts at 
the meeting, on the subject of fer 
tilizer economics 

. 

Acrylonitrile Described 

Data on acrylonitrile, important 
as an intermediate in the manufac 
ture of soil conditioners and many 
other products, is given in a booklet 
prepared by American Cyanamid Co 

The 16-page booklet, issued b 
the Petrochemicals Department of 
the company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, NLY., is concerned 
with the toxicity of the material. It 
also traces the background and de 
velopment of acrylonitrile, which was 
first synthesized in 1893 

e 

CCDA to Hold Ist Meet 

The Commercial Chemical De 
velopment Association last month an 
nounced plans to hold its first fall 
outing meeting at the Bedford Spring 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., on October 6-8 
The theme of the meeting will be 
“Foreign Chemical Development 
and its importance to the American 


chemical industry. 


Luling, La. 


pla i 5 e altor New Orlea 

ales supervi M. Elsas, vice pre 

ident and New Orlea anager f 
Va ‘ 


Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS 


in 
MAGNESIA 
for 
AGRICULTURE 


EMJEO (80/820 Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 70° MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE 
CHEMICALS, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
55 New Montgomery $t., San Fran. 5, Col. 
Cable Address — ‘Berkskem" New York 
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INDUSTRY 


atents 


The information below is furnished 
by patent law offices of 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


402 Bowen Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


The data listed below is only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U. S. 
Patent office attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 


registered 


Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster. Allwine & 
Rommell by sending 50c for each 
copy desired. $1.00 for Canada. They 
will be pleased to give you free 
preliminary patent advice. 


Patent Is 
Arthur H 
David T. Mowry, Day 
nor to Monsanto Chem 
Louis, Mo., a 
Delaware The method ot de 


plants 


2,683,699 
sued July 13 
Schlesinger and 
ton, Odio ‘ 
ical Company, St 


Hrasicipes 
1954 to 


corpora 
tron of 
which com 


stroying undesirable 


applying to said plants a tox 


herbicidal 


ingredient ; com 


prises 
quantity of a position if 
cluding, as the active 
pound selected trom the lass 
of malononitrile and derivatives of ma 
loncnteale ad derivative having the 


formula 


R’ CN 


in which R is « om the clas 
weting of the yclopro | the fturyl 
yl radi als na R’ 1 


from the cla 


the thier 
onsisting hydroger 


the " ethyl r adic al 


Herasicinpat Compost 
1934 
(Yin 


) 683.660) 
THINS Patent I ued July 13 
Arthur H. Schlesinger. Dayton 
iwhor to Monsanto Che il ( 
St Low Mo " 
herbicidal cor 


ing an onbat water ¢« i 


corporatior 
wate \ 
chloromatle ate which 
has tron 
omale ate 
4 quantity whi 


1,684,295 { 
Compositions, Patent ts 
1944, to William H. Eyete 


msignor to Eastern State 


HLARE 


Soulbuilder 


104 


consisting 


ertie 
to r ake 
available 
2,685,151 
MONIA Pater 
Eltor I R 
Phillips Petr 
Delaware \ 


2.686.179. S 
Patent issued Au 
Ber 
Pr 
a corporatl ! 
stabilizing 
termoratior 
to an inh 
ene-p-pheny 
kylene gr 
bon ator 
2) 656.991 
TURAL 
sued Aug 


SPRAYIN 
24, 19 


Metitor 


perties, 
t LO 


hange prof 


mal serving 


ineral fertilizer 


1954 
assignor 


oration 


water and util 
aol ammonia if 


further vaporiza 


TABILIZATION 
g. 17, 1954 
enville, Ill 
duct { 
Delaware 
t to oxidative de 
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water 


Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
rporation of Delaware. A her 


oil-in 


composition comprising an 
f the condensation prod 


alky 


nepolyamine having Oo nore than 4 


ubstantially one mole of ar 


und from 
alkylene radi 


bstantially one mole of a sub 


al and subs 
chlorinated kerosene, said 
product 
com positior in a 


to plant life 


stantially mono 
condensation being present in 


guantity which is 


2,687,365. WARFARIN RODENTICIDI 
Bair COMPOSITION AND Process of MAK 
ING SAME. Patent issued Aug. 24, 1944, 
to Karl Paul Link, Middleton, Wis., as 
signor to The d-Con Company, Inc., Chi 
A mul 
composi 


coated and 


impregnated with 3-(a-acetonylbenzyl) -4 


cago, Iil., a corporation of Illinois 


tiple dosage type rodenticide 


tion comprising cereal grain 


hydroxycoumarin, said grain being pro 


vided with a coating of mineral oil cover 


ing said 3-(a-acetonylbenzyl) -4-hydroxy 


coumarin coated and impregnated grain 


and an external coating of corn syrup 


solids covering said mineral oil coating, 


containing at least 
acetonylbenzyl )-4-hydroxy 


said com position 
O.02FC, 3-(a 
coumarin by weight on the dry substance 
basis 

The process of preparing the com 
position of claim 1 which comprises spray 


ing the cereal grain with an ethanol solu 


tion of 3- (a-acetonylbenzyl )-4-hydroxy 
coumarin, drying the sprayed grain, spray 
ing the dned grain with mineral oil, then 


spraying the resulting oil coated grain 


with a corn syrup solution, and then 


drying the grain 
2,687,945 

PRODUCTION OF 
NAMIDE. Patent issued Aug. 31, 
Jose ph Damels, 


cess for the continuous production of ca 


Process ror THE CON 
CALCIUM-CYA 
1954, to 


Essen, Germany A pro 
! 


rINUOUS 


crum cyanamide by chemically reacting 


nitrogen with finely divi 


carbide 


homogeneous 


an elemer tary 
ded solid 
Prises rming a 
sion of finely divided calcxum carbide with 
a combustibl 


calcium which com 


suspen 
hydrocarbon gas, blowing 
said suspension as a jet into a reaction 


zone maintained at a which 
will etlect 


bide and 


oxygen and a gas containing elementary 


temperature 


reaction between calcuum car 


nitroge: st parately introducing 


nitrogen heated to approximately reaction 


temperature into said reaction zone in the 


mmediate neighborhood of the point of 


introduction of said suspension, the ratx 


to combustible hydrocarbon gas 


of oxygen 
heing high enough to convert said hydro 


carbon gas into carbon monoxide and hy 


drogen, and so maintain the high tempera 


ture necessary to cause the reactior he 


tween calcium carbide and nitrogen to o 


cur, but insufhcient to cause the produc 


tion of substantial quantities of carbon 


dioxide and water, maintaining the cal 


carbide until the re 
plete 
separating the 


cum suspensior 


action is cor cooling the reaction 


product and 


| 
| calcjuum cya 


namide so formed from the other reaction 
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products and from the uncombined cai Grace, A Worip or EXpertenct Frorium, tor ftertihzer. Filed April 


cuum carbide and recovering said calcium on a hig letter “G for nitrogen ferti 17, 1953, by Monsanto Chemical Co, St 
cyanamide lizer containing pniled urea. Filed Dex Lous Mo. Use since April 14, 1953 
11, 1993, by Grace Chemical Co., New 
N T a York. Use since Nov. 4, 1953 Nurium, for fertilizer, same as pre 
ew Trademarks vious 
URANA, in capitals, for nitrogen-cor 
} ‘. rr ; Nutrium, for tertulizer, same as pre 
NITROLIME, in capitals with pictur a Sa es ee ee ee 
i Le ais clLure 1 
of Dutch girl for fertilizer. Filed P R tilizer and in the manufacture of fertilizer ns 
7 i z : = » *% 9g? . lie _ ! 
Jan 8, 1953, Am. S. R. April 16, 1954 Filed June 26, 1952, by Allied Chemi ‘ Snur-Lear, tor insectiade. Filed Dex 
Use since Nov. 26, 1992 : Dyc Corp., New York. Use since April, 7 1993. bw General Insecticide Co. In 
95 , 
. - c s sinc Sep 5 Uf 
GLORION, in capitals, for fertilizer Utica, N.Y. Use since ept. | 
é and soil builder. Fil Ap 29 95 . : 
t S il B ‘ld “ee aya l ‘ - *, Soro VrramMino, for fertilizers. Filed Tetvar, tor weed killing compounds 
sy Soi uilders nternationé 0 ua — 9 i 
a N.Y Taper er . a Feb. 17, 1953, by Robinson Manufac Filed Feb. 15, 1954, by EB. 1. du Pont de 
New r } se s > f ‘ ; 
1984 _— a ee turing & Fertilizer Co., Inc., Grand Jun Nemours and Co., Wilmington. Use since 
tion, Col. Use since Feb. 4, 1990 Feb. 3, 1954 


MEMA, in capitals, for chemical seed 
disinfectant. Filed Dex 8, 1953, by 
Plant Protection Ltd., London. Use since 
on or before Feb. 20, 1941 


RouGH AND Reaby, in capitals, for 
rodenticides and insecticides in powder, 
paste and liquid form. Filed April 14, 
1953, by J. T. Eaton & Co., Inc., Cleve 
land, O. Use since Nov. 1 1932 


letters, for 


Amip-THIN, in shaded 
chemical compositions for thinning fruits 
in order to enhance the quality of the 
remaining fruit. Filed Sept. 2, 1953, by 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa. Use since Feb. 2, 1953 


Hive, in capitals, for insecticide 
Filed March 18, 1954, by Clarence 
Boord, Leon, la. Use since Oct. 2, 1950 


TeTRASPOT, in diamond shape, for 


economic poisons in the nature of an in 


secticide for fumigating grains. Filed Jan 
25, 1954, by Douglas Chemical Co., do 
ing business as Douglas Chemical and 
Supply Co., Inc. North Kansas ( ity, Mo 
Use since December, 1950 


Bem BRAND, in capitals, with word 
‘brand™ disclaimed, for fertilizer. Filed 
June 15, 1953. by Thurston Chemical Co 
Joplin, Mo. Use since May 1, 1948 


ARAGRO, in a banner, for fertilizers 
Filed Sept 23, 1993, by William H. Me 
Neely, d.b.a. Arachem Products, San Di Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agri- 
go. Use since Aug. 28, 1952 cul | , 
cultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays (where Bordeaux mix- 
tures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers 
1953 (for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has 
proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


Official Publication Copper Sulphate: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays 


SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 


FERTILIZER CONTROL 25.2% metallic copper. 


OFFICIALS BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper. 
P Reports of committees, investiga- Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 
— a ees oe Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
aa 2 — Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how 
. it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 


96 pages, $1.00 
Write direct to: 
AAFCO 


c/o B. D. Cloaninger 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson, S. C. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5. N.Y « 230 N MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL 
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You profit 
three ways when you deal 
with Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


. a 
ue 
al 


Highest quality You benefit from our know- 


. how. For we've been sup- 
agricultural products plying raw material chem- 
ieals to industry for 64 

vears. You'll find the 

Wyandotte line of basic agricultural chemicals the highest 
quality available anywhere. 


DDT (technical) * BHC (technical and high gamma; gamma-content 
uniformity guaranteed) « LINDANE (free flowing, readily formulated) 
* KREELON® (alkylarylsulfonate for fertilizers) * PLURONICS* 
(surface-active agent, emulsifier) « WETTING AGENTS « SOLVENTS « 
FUMIGANTS + EMULSIFIERS * SOIL CONDITIONERS 


Fast, Often, getting your raw-material 


chemicals on time is half the 


2 dependable delivery battle. But there are no delivery 
worries when you order from 
me Wyandotte. You receive your 
— order for Wyandotte agricultural products promptly — 
in the exact quantities you need — directly from our 
, strategically located regional plants and warehouses. 
; eh Modern research Our new research laboratories are 
; equipped with the last word in 
E mee facilities modern testing equipment. And 
. ; the experience of skilled Wvyan- 
ek, dotte service-scientists is on tap 
iz at all times to give you a hand with the improvement or 
; development of your products — and to provide technical 
} assistance with processing or handling problems. 
We may have your answer right at our fingertips —in our com- 
. plete files on the special problems of many industries ... a 
a? representative will call at your request. Jot down your request 
. : for information, today, and mail it to: Wyandotte Chemicals 


Corp., Dept. AC3, Wyandotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


biges 
i yandotte 
i SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA « BICARBONATE OF SODA « CHLORINE « CALCIUM CARBONATE « CALCIUM CHLORIDE « CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
j : GLYCOLS « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS « AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES « SOIL CONDITIONERS « OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
ie 
106 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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PNPFO to Hold 5th Meeting 

The fifth annual convention o! 
the Pacific Northwest Plant Food As 
sociation will be held at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, October 5-7 

Reports dealing with soil defici 
ency problems, fertilization, applica 
tion of nutrients, are scheduled f 
the 3-day meeting. Speakers at the 
business sessions will include H. J 
Gramlich, Chicago Northwestern 
Railroad; J. Culpepper, 
Chemical Co., Kansas City; J. Hood, 
Washington Bankers Association; and 
J. Jackson, General Petroleum Corp 
of Los Angeles. 

= 


Agronomy Program Set 


Latest research progress in soil 


Spencer 


fertility, plant nutrients, weed con 
trol and other aspects of soils and 
crops will be discussed at length Nov 
8-12 when leading agronomists from 
all parts of the United States con 
verge on St. Paul, Minn. for the 
annual American 
Society of Agronomy. Meeting in 
conjunction with ASA will be Soil 
America, Crop 


meeting of the 


Science Society of 
Saence Divisions and Agronomic 
Education Division 

All meetings will be held in the 
St. Paul, Lowry and St. Francis 
Hotels, with the former as convention 
headquarters, Divisional meetings will 
be divided among the hotels, with 
the annual dinner, Nov. 10, scheduled 
for the main ballroom of the St 
Paul. The presidential address, by C 
J. Willard, at the dinner, is titled 
“Weed Control — Past, Present and 
Future.” 

At the general meeting, opening 
the ASA sessions, L. H. Norton will 
give a talk on the aims and objectives 
of the Food and Agricultural pro 
gram of the U. S. Foreign Operations 
Administration. Mr 
sistant director, Office of Food and 


Norton is as 


Agriculture, Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Expected to be of special interest 
at the soil fertility section meeting 
will be a report by two Florida ag 
ronomists on the new field of chelated 
metals for plants. The speakers will 
be I. Steward and C. D 
Univ. of Florida 
Scores of other technical papers 


Le nard, 


OCTOBER, 1954 


on fertilizers and pesticides are sched 
uled to be given during the week 
Industry exhibitors who will have dis 
plays include Chmax Molybdenum 
Co., New York: General Chemical 
Division, New York; Highway Equip 
ment Co., Cedar Rapids, La.; and 
Phillips Chemical Ci Bartlesvill 


Okla. 
NAC CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 44) 


plained. Speaking on the first topi 
Frank H. Jeter, Director of informa 
tion for the School of Agricultur 
North Carolina State College, d 
clared that the industry must give 
proper attention to telling the values 
of pesticides if it is to get a fat 
share of the farmer's business 

WR 
sales manager of The Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., described hi 
compan ’s personnel program 

He used a hypothetical case his 


tory of a young man applying tor 


Dixon, assistant general 


a sales job to describe the training 
program. Key requirements for pro 
spective employes, he stated, are th 
following: intelligence, willingness to 
work, loyalty, ability to get along 


with others and ability to sell 


Considering the Customer 

WO views of the industry's cus 
, pt youth and the farmer 
were given in another section of th 
Kenneth H. Anderson, as 
sociate director, National Committee 
on Boys and Girls Club Work, re 
lated his experience with the former, 
while E. H. Fallon, assistant genera! 
manager, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex 
Ithaca, N 
the latter subject 

Mr. Anderson emphasized the 
importance of making friends with 


program 


change, Ine.., Y., covered 


the youth of the country in order 
to win friends and customers for the 
industry. 

The necessity of finding out just 
what farmers want and need, and 
then supplying it to them efficiently 
and at the right price was the messag 
of Mr. Fallon, who drew on his long 
experience with G.L.F. to support his 
views 


In reviewing the question of 


“What do you know about your no 


For 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Storage Plants 


LEADING FIRMS 


SPECIFY 
SYSTEM NELSON 


e 


There are over 250 SYSTEM NEL- 
SON bulk plants for the storage of 
Anhydrous Ammonia located in 25 
states. There's a reason for this ever- 
increasing preference for NELSON 
installations. Leading bulk plant op- 
erators have found that it pays to 
deal with an organization that has 
the experience, equipment and engi- 
neering skill necessary to do a com- 
plete, top quality job, NELSON in- 
stallations are designed specifically 
to fit the individual requirements of 
each particular location. NELSON 
engineers supervise construction with 
careful attention to even the smallest 
detail. Why not take advantage of 
this extra service in working out your 
next bulk storage problem. Call or 
write for a meeting with one of our 
experienced sales engineers. 

Get the facts on the booming am- 
monia market. Write to Dept. C-1 
for your Free Copy of our klet 
that describes the profit potential of 
every phase of this fast-growing in- 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 
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Now in effect.... 


MILLER PESTICIDE 
RESIDUE AMENDMENT 


as 
Public Law No. 518 
® Amends the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


® Establishes a new procedure for set- 
ting residue tolerances. 


® Limits the amount of pesticide resi- 


due permitted on raw agricultural 
commodities. 


For further information on this new Amendment 


write the executive secretary 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, 0. Cc 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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1 customer . the farmer?,” E. H 
Fallon, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., presented the fol- 
lowing statistics for 1850 and 1953: 
1850 1993 


population 23 million 160 million 


people on farms 19 million 24 million 


% population 
on tarms 85% 15% 
No. farms 1.$ million 4.4 million 
% labor force 
in agriculture 85% 11% 
No. horses 14 million 5.4 million 
No. tractors 0 3.7 million 
Mr. Fallon pointed out that ag- 
ricultural chemicals will have as rev- 
olutionary an effect on agriculture as 
mechanization has had in the past 50 
years that we have embarked on 
the chemical age in agriculture. He 
pointed out also that the farm market 
totaled some $33 billion annually, 
and that 1.2 billion of this total is 
spent on fertilizer, lime, agricultural 
chemicals, and miscellaneous items 
Mr. Fallon reminded his listeners that 
a particularly important consideration 
in selling the farmer equipment, is the 
selling of seTvice on each item offered 
He also stressed the importance of 
quality in products sold and stated 
that an honest appraisal of the farm- 
ers needs with special reference to 
selection of materials to meet actual 
requirements would cultivate the best 
future market for agricultural equip- 


ment and materials. 


Filling out the social side of the 


program was a golf tournament, with 


C. F. Hogg, Hercules Powder Co in 
charge, a get-together dance in the 
ballroom of the Essex and Sussex and 
the annual association banquet. ®*® 
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(Continued from Page 97) 


At the same time, many colleges 
are under staffed and have a wide 
range of responsibilities. Usage of more 
fertilizer is a part of the extension pro- 
gram of most colleges. But there are 
limits on their time and_ resources. 
Furthermore, there is the question as 
to how much education activity 
should be considered a part of the 
tax payers’ responsibility 

Consequently, many are glad to 
see NFA taking an active role in the 
educational field. As long as the ma 
terial is authentic, there is every rea’ 
son to believe it will be effective. In 
this television age, who can prove 
but that business can be more ef 
fective than tax supported institu 
tions in selling ideas? 

* * + 

Another chapter in the educa: 
tion field is being prepared by the 
American Plant Food Council. Judg 
ing by the material assembled thus 
far, it is going to set new standards 
of accomplishment 

The Council has just completed 
another series of planned tours for 
leading agricultural editors. This 
latest one included meetings at several 


agricultural colleges where various 
aspects of soil research and investiga: 
tion were reviewed. 

As a result, I have seen yards of 
farm magazine columns written as the 
direct result of bringing editors and 
scientists face to face. This means 
that farmers are being given an even 
better chance to learn about the latest 
findings of research specialists. Con 
sequently, they should be able to see 
for themselves why heavier fertilizer 
applications are profitable in so many 


instances 
* * * 


An interesting sidelight of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
meeting was the attendance of Hilde 
gard Rettweiler as a guest of one of 
the member companies. The Doctor 
spoke very hopefully of the future 
for the agricultural chemicals indus 
try, both in the United States and for 
the company she represents — Farb 
werke Hoechst A.G., Frankfurt a.M 
Hoechst, West Germany. She com 
bines those priceless qualities of wit 
and charm. As an economist she is 
most interested in exploring the 
avenues of commerce 

With respect to imports of ag 
ricultural chemicals from Hoechst to 
the United States, she says: “It is 
my opinion that they will always be 
very small in comparison to the Amer 
ican production, especially as the 
American capacity is increasing far 
more than in any other country 


There might be some specialties, of 


for INSECTICIDES 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite adsorbs rather than absorbs. 
This produces greater toxic effect for your agricultural poison. 


YROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


GLENDON 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophylilite Co. 


Ask For Our Pamphlet 


COMPANY 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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mix it (alo... MEX it4 
... the TUMBLING ACTION mixer for 
™ MUNSON 


intimate blending of 
dry ingredients Rotary Batch Mixer 


= “ 

a aig Ay UNEQUALLED FOR 
time—the Munson Rotary Batch = pa DRY MIXING OF: 
eg 7 . ‘ = +7 : ~ yr : } ~ Chemicals, 
ents — will . | : Fertilizers, Feeds 
Poenans ~~  mntwime tior ‘ , d Cereals, Gelatin, 
— , | ~ ; ~ ‘ aot er re “ re rn ; a " Insectic ides, 
make the MUNSON first choice — ™ ail Soap Compounds 
for performance and economy’ ’ 7" de a 4 ‘ , 

. : er 7 ; etc 


NO OTHER 
OAXER HAS : ~ - Munson Rotary Batch 


THIS . Mixers can be fitted with internal 
: - spray for introduction of limited amount of 
MULTIPLE- — liquid. Mixers range in capacities from 40 to 200 cu. ft 


for working floor, overhead or basement installation. 


BLENDING M Munson engineers skilled in processing procedures will 
be glad to assist in solving your mixing problem. For full infor- 
ACTION! mation, write us today... 
continuously cut out and lift ineré Other famous MUNSON products: Rotary Knife 
as drum slowly revolves. Rotating cone Cutters, Hammer Mills (25 to 100 HP), Attri- 


ock to center. Conveyor fights n Mill 24” h 
iner shaft also agitate stock back to center tion itis (24” to 30°), Rotary Crushers... 


mM trv MUNSON MILL MACHINERY CO., Dept. S-1054 Utica, New York 


Serving the West with | 


Agricultural Chemicals 


AND COMPANY 


275 AE AE | 


Custom Manufacturing and Packaging 
Domestic and Export. 


= 


ertilizers. 


Manufacturing and Distributing F 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


641 South Fourth Street 
tAndscape 5-9210 — TWX 509 
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course, such as fertilizers with cer 
tain trace-elements lately developed 
by Hoechst which have been used as 
additions successfully in research and 


practice.” 


ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from Page 45) 


gested that a more effective grind can 
be obtained by grinding the compon- 
ent materials of a mixture separately, 
and reducing the size to that of the 
finest component (which is usually 
potash), rather than grinding the 
completed mixture. 


An Automatic Batching Operation 

OLLOWING an introduction by 

W. L. Inglett, of Inglett & Cor 
ley Co., Augusta, Ga., W. F. Jacobi, 
Machinery Div., Union Bag & Paper 
Co., N. Y. C., outlined the auto 
matic batching system. He pointed 
out that the first consideration in 
selection of such equipment is the 
adaptation to facilities already avail 
able in a plant, and the overall size 
of the operations 

Briefly, the I & C automatic 
batching system starts with payloader 
loading of a feed supply hopper, 
(the material is screened and goes 
through a clod breaker before passing 
to the feed supply hopper), it then 
passes to an automatic discharge belt 
and flows to the weigh hopper, which 
discharges automatically to the mix- 
ing and bagging system. The cycle 
of weighing and dumping a one-ton 
batch requires a maximum of 60 sec 
onds. Automatically controlled vibra- 
tors are used in connection with the 
supply hoppers 

Mr. Jacobi indicated that one 
actual installation, using an 8-unit 
batching system feeds 60 tons per 
hour to a two-ton mixer, Georgia 
brand fertilizers, 4-8-6 are produced 
in this particular plant and reported 
to show a good analysis. The bagging 
unit used in connection with this 
plant operates at 60 tons per hour 

Particle size and fines are readily 
recognized as important factors in the 
production of granular fertilizers 
Wayne King of the W. S. Tyler Co., 


Cleveland, reviewed screening opera 


tions in a fertilizer plant, considering 
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the selection of screens, and classi 
fication. Mr. King indicated that a 
10-mesh screen is about as fine a 
particle size as can be used practically 
in any volume operation 

J. K. Martin, Posey Lron Works, 
Lancaster, Pa., discussed batch mixers 
and reported that the power and 
mechanical requirements of — these 
mixers are related to such properties 
of the product as flow, pulp density, 
particle size and shape, adsorption, 
absorption, and surface tension. He 
indicated that mixing is basically a 
two-phase operation, ic, (1) the 
blending of the solids and (2) dis 
persing of the liquid additive. Mr 
Mart reviewed power requirements 
and output, giving specific examples 
Wilhelm, of the Patterson Foundry 
& Machine Co., Baltimore, continued 
the discussion of mixing units, and 
pointed out that phosphate rock may 
be acidulated in a pug mill in the 
preparation of super phosphate, using 


a double shaft machine and that 


a 30 ton per hour operation might 
require 150 hp. In reply to a ques 
tion, W. E. Schaffnit, Stedmann 
Foundry & Machine Co., Philadel 
phia, advised that ammoniation has 
been done in a pug mill, and that the 
limiting factor to such use of the 
mill is the desired rate of ammonia 
tion, and whether ammonia solutions 
or anhydrous ammonia are used. He 
indicated that only a low rate of am 
moniation can be used, and that the 
ammonia lines must be below the sur 
face of the fertilizer in the mill 

The DehydrO-Mat drying unit 
was desc ribed by G Halldorsson, E. 
Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore 
The complete operation of the unit, 
action of the lifting flights, power 
unit, cyclone collector, overall dimen 
sions, ete., were detailed by Mr. Hall 
dorsson. Mr. E J Leister, also of 
E. Renneburg & Sons, then described 
a rotary cooler which has a capacity 
of about 25 tons of material per 
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FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
various heights. This model also handles 
bags which are not heatsealable by 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes a 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available .. . 


gluing the folds 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered points, fertilizers, 


dog foods, etc. 


when writing, pleose 


submit a sample of your bag and your product 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY ‘x: » 
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For more than 50 years Armour fertilizers 
have been ‘“‘making every acre do its best”’. 
Farmers know that Armour’s highest- 
quality fertilizers are made right and cured 
right to give best results with all crops. 
Every bag of fertilizer sold by Armour 

is backed by years of painstaking scientific 
research in the fields of chemistry and 
farming. Testimonials from every 
section of the country—on all 


31 FACTORIES 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


TO SERVE YOU 


Albony,Go. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Augusto, Go. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bortow, Fia. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Ceorteret, NJ. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, Go. 
Dallas, Texos 

E. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Flo. 
Jeffersonville, ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
N. Konsos City, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleons, Lo. 
Norfolk, Vo. 
Presque isie, Me. 
Seondusky, Ohio 
Siglo, Tenn. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Winona, Minn. 


types of crops—prove that 
Armour fertilizers make in- 
creased yields of better quality 
crops that bring higher profits. 


BIG CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER 


WORKS 
General Office 
P.O. Box 1685 

Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Also sales offices in Hovona, 
Cube, ond San Juan, Puerto Rico 


HLW | 
EMULGATE 


“A 
MERCULINE CANADA 


REVOLUTION IN MERCURIAL SEED TREATMENT 


U.S.A. 


Liquid Organic Mercury 
Emulsion Concentrate 


MAY BE HANDLED 
INDOORS 


NO FUMES 


NO DUST 


NOT 
NO FREEZING DOES NOT DUST OFF 
@ '/, fl. oz. per bu. 


BARLEY * OAT * WHEAT 


DOES NOT NEED 
N RR 
© CORROSION VENTILATION 


NO sTI 
© STIRRING , FOR ALL LIQUID & 
@ i'/, fl. oz. per bu. SLURRY MACHINES 


FLAX SEED 


LOW IRRITABILITY 


1} IMPERIAL GALLON 
320 Bu. of Seeds [Flax 107] 


ae 


1 U.S. GALLON 


260 Bu. of Seeds [Flax 87] SEND FOR DOCUMENTATION 
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MALEIC HYDRAZIDE 


(Continued from Page 47) 


MH, reducing the number of cuttings 
needed by the hedges during the 
growing season 

Since it has also been shown that 
MH retards terminal tree growth, 
(28) experiments are underway t 
compare the effectiveness of MH with 
hand pruning of trees interfering 
with electrical wires 

Several other interesting uses for 
the chemical are now in the develop- 
ment stage. Selective control of white 
cockle and curled dock, two common 
weeds in the North Central States, 
is obtained by spraying one pound 
MH active per acre to prevent flow 
ering of these weeds, and thus ma- 
terially increasing the yield of alfalfa 
(6) Wild oats, a serious weed in 
over 61,000,000 acres in the plains 
states (33), are selectively controlled 
with one pound of MH active per 
acre applied during flowering of oats 
to prevent formation of viable seed 
Seed of wheat and barley have al- 
ready been set at the time oats are 
in flower and are not affected. (13) 

Use of MH has been substituted 
for hand removal of runners of 
spring-bearing strawberries to secure 
increased yields (7) and for hand 
pinching of chrysanthemums. (2) A 
dip of cut roses in a dilute MH solu 
tion permits their storage for 22 days 
before sale (3) and extends life of 
the flowers by three days in the 
home. (8) 

Studies of the manner in which 
MH acts through the use of the tag 
ged molecule and formulation im 
provements promise to extend the 
uses of MH. This seems true parti 
cularly in fields where precise dosages 
are needed to get such effects as de 
velopment of male sterile sorghum, 
(17) thinning blossoms of peaches, 
(14) or increasing the yield of sugar 
heets (18) 

Present formulations are some 
what less active in areas of 40% re 
lative humidity or less. The different 
response is more striking with the 
crystalline sodium than with the 
amine salt of MH. The slow absorp 
tion of MH over a 24-hour period by 
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some plants such as grasses and pota 
toes may be a disadvantage in areas 
where rainfall is frequent 
Experiments are progressing with 
synergist combinations which promote 
penetration of MH and assist in cor 
recting for a decreased effect unde 


low humidit’ conditions. ®* 
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...- Excellent drift Control Properties 
... Better Flowability 
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... Desirable Suspension Properties 
..- Controlled Bag Weights 
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For Technical Literature and Samples, Write Dept. AC 1! 


SUMMIT MINING CORPORATION 


- BASHORE BUILDING 
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THERE’S A 


spraying. Tip types 


Nozzles 


Patent Ne 
2619.28 


cae INSECTICIDE 


spRAY NOZZLE 


Over 400 interchangeable orifice 
tips to fit any TeeJet Spray Nozzle 

. «+ give you a choice to meet the 
need of any crop and any type of 


spray, hollow cone, full cone, and 
straight stream. Try TeeJet Spray 
proved best in the 


field . . . guaranteed for exact 
performance. 


RELATED EQUIPMENT.... 
of related equipment such as BoomJet for 
single nozzle [ 

terns up to 66 feet wide .. 
guns for spraying trees, cattle, and scrub 
growth... 
fittings 

For Complete information . . . write for Bulletin 58 
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FUMIGATIQn SPRAYING 
SPRAYING 


TO DO THE JOB 


include flat 


wide range 


vroadcast spraying in pat- 
. GunJet spray 


and strainers, connectors and 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 Randolph Street © Bellwood, Illinois ¢ USA 


HIGH 
FORMULATION 
YIELD 


TOXISOL A&B 


Two highly efficient 
insecticidal solvents which 
cut formulation 

costs. For prices, tests, 


specifications, write — 


»RICHFIELD 


Ww, risk losses with over- 
filled bags, drums or cartons? 
or worry about off weights 7 
Put a Thayer Checkweight 
Scale to work for you and be 
rare of accurate weights every 
time 
Fully automatic m opera 
tion, the Model 200S separates 
offweight packages from those 
properly filled by having the 
motor-driven two-way conve 
yor separate then deposit them 
at opposite ends of the scale 
The Model 2005S or one 
of the other outstanding 
Thayer Scales holds the 
answer to your weighing, hill 
ing or check-weighing prob 
lems. For more details, write 
today outlining your problem 
New! Model 1008 auto 
matically checkweighs bags 
and cartons before they are 


closed! Send for bulletin 


ARE OFFWEIGHTS 
) A NIGHTMARE? 


Protect your profits with 
close tolerance checkweighing at 
conveyor line speed 


CHECK THESE 


OUTSTANDING 

ADVANTAGES: 
Wide ronge of capacities 
— hendies units from 20 te 
200 ibs. Fost — wp te 20 
writs per minute ne ep 
erator required 
Optional controls — signa! 
lights, remote diets, etc. eveil- 
able te ft your needs 
Adjustable telerances — 
ever. and under-weight toler. 
ences independentiy odjvsteble 
Convenient conveyor 
height — onty 10” from feer. 


THAYER SCALE AND ENGINEERING CORP 


493 East Water Street, Rockland, Moss. 


Where weight is worth money ... it pays to be sure. 


f 


v 


Manufacturers of: 
Richfield Weedkiller “A” 
(contact herbicide) 
Richfield Aquatic 
Weedkiller 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 


555 So. Flower St 
Los Angeles 17, Coli! 
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184 PAGES 


$3.25 in U. S. A. 


Sead check with order 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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May, 1954 
Salunke D. K 
Wheeler. E.O 
The influence 


spray of maleic hydrazide on the 


Wittwer, S. H., 
and Dexter, S T 
i preharve st foliar 
specific gravity of Irish Cobbler 
potatoes and the quality of their 
chips Food Research 18:191-196, 
1953 

Schoene, DiI ind Hoffmann, O! 
Male: hydrazide a unique growth 
regulant Science 109: 588-590. 
1949 

Smock, R. M., Fdge 

Hoffman, M. B 

Some effects of maleic hydrazide 
on the softening rate and respira 
tion of apple fruits. Proc. Am 
Soc. for Hort. Sei. 60:184-192 
1952 

Stoutmeyer, Vernon T 
Plugs to change turf 
Agriculture 8:5-6, 1994 
Thompson, R 
Control ot 


California 


lateral growth 
cured tobacco by cher 
New Zealand Journal 
33:78-80, 1952 

White, David G 
Agricultural uses for 
drazide Agricultural 
7:40-43, 111, 1952 
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White, David G 
Promotion of red color of apples 
Il. Effects of preharvest§ sprays 
of certain chemicals in multiple 
combinations. Proc. Am. Soc. tor 
Hort. Sci. 61:180-184, 1953 
Wilson, R. W., Woltz, W. G., and 
Scotield, H. T 
Mineral oil for sucker control. Re 
search and Farming, Summer 1952 
N. Carolina Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Vol. 11:3-4, 1952 
Wittwer, S. H., Jackson, H., and 
Watson, D. P 
Control of seedstalk development 
in celery by maleic hydrazide. Am 
Journal of Botany, 41:435-439, 
1954 
Wittwer, S. H 
Overcoming the problem of sprout 
ing. American Vegetable Grower, 
May, 1953 
Wood, H. E 
The occurrence and the problem 
of wild oats in the Great Plains 
region of North America. Weeds 
2:292-294, 1953 
Zick, W. H., and Buchholtz, K.P 
Control of quackgrass with male 
hydrazide in combination with de 
laved cultivation. North Central 
Weed Control Conference, p. 8, 
1953 

(35) Zukel, John W 
Temporary grass inhibition with 
maleic hydrazide. Agricultural 
Chemicals, March, 1953 


CEREAL INSECTS 


(Continued from Page 61) 


of Arkansas approximately 100 per 
cent of the sorghum heads in many 
fields were attacked, Some soybean 
damage was also reported At Kno: 
ville. Tennessee large numbers of 
moths were being caught in light 
traps. Heavy infestations were in 
several fields of cowpeas raised for 
canning and freezing in the Fort 
Valley, Georgia, area 
the Clinton, North Carolina, area 
Massac husetts 


infestations 


Sorghum in 


vas heavily infested 
reports indicated that 
were lighter than in 1953 and al 
though Maine infestations were light 
some injury occurred in Cumberland 
ind Hancock Counties during July 
In Kansas the brown wheat mite 
was beginning to hatch in local areas 
of central and western counties, and 
although populations were light, if 
the dry weather continues a general 
build-up can be expected. Light popu 


lations of eriophyid mites were found 


on volunteer wheat and western 


wheat grass in the same areas of 


Kansas 


FORMULA RIGHT 
QUALITY RIGHT 
PRICE RIGHT - 


CONCENTRATED 
WATER-SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


Custom Blending 
to the trade 


TRACE ELEMENTS: 


Micro-Nutrient 
Blend gives you completely 
water-soluble aggregate of 


Danitra 


magnesium, manganese, 
boron, zine, iron, copper and 
molybdenum for your mixes. 


7 
Complete Facilities 
we have the plant, the 
equipment and personnel to 
give you the finest of serv 
ice with the inherent eco 
nomics of specialized opera 
tion. 

Inspection Invited 

. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 


Davies Nitrate Co 


INCORPORATED 
@ 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6. N.Y. 
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cme" LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


FOUNDATION 
Peet-Grady and C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 
Biological evaluation of insecticides 


Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal properties 


Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
Phenol coefficient determinations 


Mineral determinations including flourine 
and other trace elements 


Pharmacology including warm-blooded 
toxicity studies 
Warfarin assays — physico-chemical and 
biological 
Other biological, chemical, 
and microbiological services 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for Price Schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-B * Madison 1, Wisconsin ; 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


fs 


& 
A MARK OF PHOSPHATE RELIABILITY 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 


155 East 44th St., New York, New York 


ce 


U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 


Are You Keeping in Touch 
uuth YOUR INDUSTRY? 


1 Year $3.00 
2 Years $5.00 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 Sth AVE., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
YES! Send me Agricultural Chemicals 


Enclosed in my check for $ 


Complete up-to-date news of the agricultural insecti 
cide and fertilizer industry are reported monthly in 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Regular features and 
columns keep you informed of technical and trade 


news. Enter your subscription now! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Gypsy Moth Spray Program 

HE spray control program tor 
jes gypsy moth during 1954 ex 
Records 


of spraying for gypsy moth control 


~ 


tended into several states 


and eradication for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, show that 
1,371,199 acres were treated by air 
craft with DDT in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan during May and June. In 
Massachusetts alone there were 977 
181 acres sprayed under contract 
arranged by the Massachusetts De 
partment of Natural Resources. In 
Connecticut nearly 162,000 acres 
were treated by Federal and State 
governments. In Michigan 86,400 
acres were sprayed by aircraft from 
June 6 to 10 inclusive. This spraying 
was conducted to eradicate a gypsy 
moth infestation discovered near 
Lansing, May 19, 1954. In addition 
to the aerial spraying, slightly more 
than 29,800 acres were treated with 
mist blowers, making a grand total 
of more than 1,401,000 acres spray- 
ed by the Federal Government and 
State cooperators for gypsy moth con- 
trol and eradication in 1954.%%*% 


WEED CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 65) 


unfeasible for garden and other crops 
because of the high price of the ma 
terial. However, this principle of 
weed control holds promise if the 
cost could be reduced in some prac’ 
tical way. 

The procedure of making paper 
pulp from old newspapers and using 
the resultant paper machi that is 
formed as a mulch shows promise as 
an inexpensive method of weed con 
trol. It does not require expensive 
equipment. The ingredient, waste 
newspapers, is available in quantity 
at a nominal price. Moreover, it per- 
mits an easy incorporation at the 
time of its preparation of fertilizers, 
insecticides, fungicides, and antibio 
tics in such proportions as might be 
useful 

The thickness of the paper mulch 
will determine its time of disintegra 
tion and its incorporation in soil 

Since this new method of weed 


control is non-toxic, inexpensive, and 


OCTOBER, 1954 


practical, it has spec:al meaning in 


present agricultural practices tor 


early quick maturing crops. ®*® 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


(Continued from Page 63) 


Of course, aqua ammonia contains only 
the ammonia form of nitrogen while the 
others also provide the nitrate forms 
Aqua ammonia has the lowest salting out 
temperature 
As you know, anhydrous ammonia 
is very volatile and must be handled and 
stored in more expensive high pressure 
equipment. The safety hazards in handling 
are quite naturally increased. It is applied 
at greater de pths beneath the surface than 
the liquid forms noted above. Of course, 
anhydrous ammonia is the most concen 
trated form 
The above lists of advantages and 

disadvantages are not by any means all 
inclusive. For a more thorough discussion 
of the properties of liquid forms of nitro 
gen tor direct application, Mr. Farns 
worth might wish to consult the various 
manufacturers of these products. I shall 
be happy to supply him with the names 
and addresses of these companies tf he 
so desires Also, the Mississippi and 
Louisiana State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations have each issued bulletins on the 
use of anhydrous ammonia for direct ap 
plication 

Sincerely yours, 

Epwin C. Kapusta 

Chemical Engineer 

National Fertilizer Assoc 

Washington, D. C. 


PESTICIDES AWD HEALTH 


(Continued from Page 37) 


point of toxicity to human beings 
This is a significant step forward, I 
think, in our efforts to safeguard hu- 
man health 

Toxicological evaluation, is ad 
mittedly expensive and time consum- 
ing. The pesticide industry is to be 
commended for its substantial con 
tribution in investigations which 
have gained rapid acceptance of new 
materials. This segment of the Amer- 
ican chemical industry has, I think, 
compiled a first-rate record in this 
respect 

Moreover, 


have made possible significant ad 
I 


your accomplishments 


vancement in our national health and 


living standards, and international 
relations. Through the combined ef 
forts and continued cooperation of 
government and private enterprise 


we can look forward to even greater 


achievements in the future ®*® 


we 


manufacture 


at Curtis Bay, Maryland 


REPUBLIC 
CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
94 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-9810 
Cable Address: Jaynivrad, New York 
Estoblished 1924 


WANTED — 


for Murder... 


CANCER is the cruclest enemy of all. 
No other disease brings so much suf- 
fering to Americans of all ages 


yetT—though 23 million living Ameri- 
cans will die of cancer, at present rates 
—there is reason for hope. Thousands 
are being cured, who once would have 
been hopeless cases. Thousands more 
can have their suffering eased, their 
lives prolonged. And every day, we 
come closer to the final goal of cancer 
research: a sure and certain cure for 


all cancer. 


THESE THINGS have all been helped by 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. This year, please be especially 


generous! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Insect Resistance in 
Crop Plants 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 
520 pages, price $9.80 


Here is a complete analysis of the relationships 
between crops and phytophagous insects together 
with a full analysis of the insect-resistant varieties 
of important crops thus far developed. 


Mechanisms of Resistance 

Factors Affecting the Expression or the Permanence 
of Resistance 

Resistance to Insects in Wheat 

Resistance to Insects in Corn 

Resistance to Insects in Cotton 

Resistance to Insects in Sorghums 

Resistance to Insects in Potato 

Methods and Problems in Breeding for Resistance 
to Insects in Crop Plants 


Add 32% Sales Taz in N. Y. City 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y 


® As the recognized pioneer in the development 
and processing of pyrethrum, MGK is the 
original and first producer of standardized 
pyrethrum extracts of brilliant clarity. 
In addition, we have developed excellent 
synergized pyrethrum concentrates, 
dusts and powders. If your insecticidal 
sprays, dusts or aerosols include the use of 
pyrethrum in any form, or the use of its 
companion product allethrin, write for 
the latest authoritative data. We also 
have available recent information 
. concerning the most effective synergists, 
.. MGK 264 and piperonyl butoxide 
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LATE-TYPE REBUILT UNION 
AND GUARANTEED (xe. 
MACHINERY . 


Established 1912\em—r 
Reduced For Quick Sale 


Mitts & Merrill 15-CD Heavy Duty Flat Face Sectional 
Cylinder Hog Crusher. 


J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 100 to 10,000 Ibs. cap. 
Capem ISF, C4F and Resina LC Auto. Cappers. 
F.M.C. Kyler A and Burt Wraparound Labelers. 
Mikro 4TH, JW, 1SH, Bantam Pulverizers 

Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 


Robinson, Tyler Hum-mer, Raymond. Great Western 
Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith Model A and B Transwraps. 
Stokes and Smith Gl and HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 
Pfaudler, Horix, Elgin. MRM Vacuum Fillers. 

Ermold and World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 
Package Machinery U4, FA4 Auto. Cellophane Wrap- 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Price 
On All Your Machinery Requirements 


Write, 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 


= 

pers. 
Hayssen, Scandia, Miller Wrappers, all types. : 
= 
= 


SUMUUUUUUUNUATTLLIOUUU UL EEUEEL EEE EAOOENE AAA 


AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


Research on products sold to or bought 
from farmers—potential sales—market 
trends—new types of products—promo- 
tional and educational programs—pro- 
curement—distribution We know 
how the farmer thinks—how he reacts 
—what it takes to sell him . . . Let us 
discuss your problem with you . . . Write 
for free booklet. 


Research Division 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 961, 5142 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


(Telephone: FOrest 1-2800) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
Number, care of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. Closing 
date: 15th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRONOMIST: Wide field and 
greenhouse testing of herbicides. 
Formulated pesticides. Chemical, 
botany, and soils background. Prefers 
technical service or development. Ad- 
dress Box #905, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


AGRONOMIST, Ph.D. age 34, 
single, two years experience agricul- 
tural chemicals field including green- 
house, laboratory, and field work, de- 
sires more challenging position. Sal- 
ary considerations secondary to scope 
and challenge of position. Address 
Box # 902, Agricultural Chemicals. 


SALES MANAGER: Seeks connec- 
tion for developing sales of insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, weed killers and 
other agricultural chemicals in Mexi- 
co. Developed market for leading 
American and European organiza- 
tions. Will travel South America. For 
full details write to A. S. G. Apartado 
Potal 24888, Mexico, D. F. 


ENTOMOLOGIST: M.S. (medical) 
chemistry minor, age 34, family, ex- 
perience, teaching, commercial Pest 
Control, insect detection and super- 
vision of control operations, prefers 
technical service or development. Re- 
sume on request, Address Box #904, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Help Help Wanted: 


— ——— —— 


~ SALESMAN: Bacendiie young man 
wanted to sell complete line of agri- 
cultural chemicals in California. 
Straight salary. Will train right man 
with sales ability. Addréss Box # 
901, © Agricultural Chemicals. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST OR PHYS- 
IOLOGIST: Leading west coast chem- 
ical company has opportunity for ex- 
perienced man to guide a research 
team in the development of plant nu- 
trients, pesticides, etc. Prefer PHD. 
degree. Give details of training and 
experience and a recent photograph. 
Address Box # 903, © Agricultural 
Chemicals 
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For Sale: 


STEEL TANKS: Dished heads—all 
welded. Excellent for storing liquid 
fertilizer, chemical, ete. At Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (8) 23,400 gal; (2) 14,- 
100 gal. At Philadelphia, Pa. (3) 13,- 
700 gal; (3) 9,150 gal. At Newport, 
Dela. (1) 150,000 gal. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1428 N. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Looking for a man? 


Use Agricultural Chemicals as the 
most logical medium to reach the 
very person you seek. Classified 


advertisements are read widely. 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 
Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 

hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, testing, 
labeling. 

Athens, Georgia 


More Money For Jobbers! 
BIONETIC proven by industrial and municipal 
waste treatment technologists. Used by hotels, 
resorts, institutions, and cities. 

Cleans Septic Tanks and Cesspools. @ Eliminates 

Odor @ Cleans Grease Traps @ National and 

Local Co-operative Advertising to Assist you! 

Write: RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
P. 0. Box 6724, Houston 5, Texas 


ee oocs 
ALVIN J Cox, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 

(Formerly Director of Science, Gevern- 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


ow $6006699966"% 


1118 Emerson Street 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
in New Jersey and Florida 


Or. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 
Bridgeton, N. J. Hollywood, Flo. 


FORMULATING SERVICE 


Single Batch Processing From Lab Size To 
Carload Quantities 


(from your raw materials or ours) 


MACHINE FILLING AND LABELLING 
Complete Warehouse Service Available 
also 
Tankear Shipments Stored and Packaged 


We Do Not Distribute — Our Business Is 
“Custom Formulation” 


LORENZ CHEMICAL CO. 
17th & Nicholas, Omaha 2. Nebr. 
Serving the Nation from a Central Location 


Palco Alto, California 4 


MOntclair 3.2598 


DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Insecticides 


Aerosols Rodenticides 


Fish Control Agricultural Chemicals 
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Soy on» 


MOTEL 
ON THE OCEAN at [63rd Street 


Television Theater 
Pin Pong Shuffleboard MODESTLY 
to ee Free Parking PRICED 
lee Cubes Photos Souvenirs 


Haven for Honeymooners 


16525 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach 41, Florida 


FOR THE FINEST 
VACATION EVER! 


Sparkling New Private Beach 
Salt Water Pool Air-conditioned MONARCH 
Playground Wading Pool qoenatee 


Miami Beach 


1953 
Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


The 1953 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 
will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($16.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a ‘‘first-come" basis. 


Add 3% sales tax in New York City 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Dalton - Georgia 
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Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity and _ Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 


the new Tenth Edition of 


ENTOMA 


A Directory of Pest Control Materials . . . 


. Especially useful to manufacturers, salesmen, 
jobbers, dealers, purchasing agents, librarians, county 
agents, extension and research specialists, etc. 

‘ . Contains concise and ever ready information 
on insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, diluents, emul- 
sifiers and adjuvants. 

. Lists insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, rodenti- 
cides, spraying and dusting equipment, trade names, 
etc. 
. Contains directories of pest control operators, 
commercial arborists, airplane sprayers, consultants, 
official entomologists, plant pathologists, etc. 

. Published by The Entomological Society of 
America to aid those interested in pest control. 


Price $2.00 - Make check payable to Entoma 


Order from 


GEORGE S. LANGFORD, Editor 
University of Maryland College Park, Md. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Ninol Laboratories, Inc. facing 18, 19 

Niagora Chemical Div., Food Machinery 

& Chemical Co. 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & 
Dye Corp. July 


Nopco Chemical Co. 


Oldbury Electro Chemical Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 7 
Penick, S. B. & Co. Sept. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. Sept 


Judex 


to ADVERTISERS 


Pennsylvania Salt Manvfacturing Co. Sept. 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 105 
Phillips Chemical Co. 82 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agricul- 

tural Chemical Div. 


Potast Company of America 4 


Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. Sept. 
Private Brands, Inc. 101 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 70 Flint Steel Corp. Sept. 
American Cyanamid Co. 32 Floridin Co. Sept. Raymond Bag Co. 78 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 64 Fry Co., Geo. H. WW Raymond Division, Combustion 
Andrews, W. R®. E. Sales, Inc 89 Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Sept. Engineering, Inc. () 
Antara Chemical Div., General Dyestuff Republic Chemical Corp. 117 
Corp. 94 Geigy Co. 7) Republic Steel Corp. Sept. 
Arkell & Smiths 8 General Aniline & Film Corp. 13 Richfield Oil Corp. 114 
Armour Fertilizer Works 112 General Chemical Division, Allied Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 119 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 12 Chemical & Dye Corp. Sept. Rohm & Haas Co. 59 
Atlas Powder Co. 54 Glendon Pyrophyillite Co 109 
Attapulgus Minerals & Chemicals Corp. 3 B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co 21 Shell Chemical Co. 72 
Grace Chemical Co. 30 Southeastern Clay Co. Sept. 
Baker, H. J. & Bro. 90, 91 Grand River Chemical Division of Southwest Potash Corp. Avg. 
Bagpok Div., International Paper Co. 15 Deere & Co. 22 Spencer Chemical Co. 10 
Borber-Greene Sept. Greeff & Co., R. W. Sept. Spraying Systems Co. 114 
Bavghmon Mig. Co. Sept. Stauffer Chemical Co. 95 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 3rd Cover Hammond Bag & Paper Co. Sept. Sturtevant Mill Co Sept. 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc 103 Harcord Manufacturing Co. Sept. to 
Summit Mining Corp. 113 
Brodley & Boker 50 Heckathorn & Co. 110 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. Sept. Heresies Powder Co. 4th Cover Tennesse Comp. 29 
Butler Manufacturing Co. Sept. Highway Equipment Co. Sept. Texes Guill Sviphur Co. 100 
Hough Co., Frank G. 25 , 
Calcium Carbonate Co. Sept es, 5. a. Com Sept. Thayer Scale & Engineering Corp 114 
California Spray Chem. Co. 84 tein Bile @ Cees Ono. Sept Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 86 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. 19 Townsend, Dr. G. R. 19 


Cela GMBH 31 International Minerals & Chemical 

Chain Belt Co. 76 Corp. 9 Union Bag & Paper Corp. Avg. 
Chemagro Corp. Sept Union Special Machine Co. 20 
Chemical Construction Corp. 18 Jefferson Chemical Co. 62 Union Standard Equipment Co. 118 
Climax Molybdenum Co. Sept. Johns-Manville Co. Sept United Chemical Co 110 
Cohutta Tale Co 120 Johnson, C. S. Co. Sept U. S. Potash Co. 98 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. Sept U. S. Steel Corp Sept. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., Koppers Co. Aug U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., 

Raymond Division 6 Kraft Bag Co. 27 Tennessee Corp. 116 
— Can Co., Shellmar Betner bon teneneter, Allwine & Rommel 120 Vanderbilt Co., &. T Sept. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 119 Use GF Ca. e Velsicol Corp 26 

McDonnell, Or. C. C. 119 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 86 
etag seeing Ripert ” 115 wcleughlin Gormley King Co. 118 Vulcan Steel Container Co Sept. 

- o Cae 6 om 66 Michigan Chemical Corp 67 
Deere & Co., Grand River Chom. Div Aug Mine Safety Appliances Co. Sept Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 17 
Bienend Alhall Co .4 Monsente Chemical Co 1" Willingham Little Stone Co June 
Doane Agr. Service, Inc 118 Munson Mill Machinery Co. 110 ee ee — 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 116 
Baw Co. a6 National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n... 108 Woodward & Dickerson, Inc June 
Gesat Sulphur & uted Co. 3 National Aniline Div., Allied Chemical Woudhuysen, H. L. & Associates 112 
Eagle Picher Co. Sept. & Dye Corp June Wyandotte Chemical Corp 106 
Suvheet Com. 23 Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. 68, 69 Young Machinery Co 99 
Fairfield Chemical Div., Food Machinery Edw. S. Nelson Inc. 107 


Neville Chemical Co 87 Zonolite Co 
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A long-time NAC conventioneer N. J. and now is ba 
Jack Brunton-—stopped in ; Chemical Co. in the same 
hotel Friday to greet many of his sill tie allan 
friends in the industry. Jack former It's easy to see who in the trade 
ly served with Diamond Alkali Or has time to spare for sharpening uy 


vanic Chemicals Division in Newark, the old golf game. Prize winners in 


a “l/ Un be, 


Mn. Postman, What Next? 


AGAZINES, magazines, magazines! And when 

would | find time to read all of them? I wonder 
now, do some of these publisher fellows know I'm running 
a business—and not a readin liberry 
Besides what I'm interested in finding out | can get all 
at once ull digested and assembled nce every 
month in Ag. Chemicals. And of course every one finds 
time to read AC 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulasions 


the annual NAC tournament includ- 
ed E. G. K. Meister of American 
Fruit Grower. John Nicholson of 
Agricultural Chemicals, Tom Morgan 
of Soap and Chemical Specialties and 
Bill Auchincloss of O. P. D. What is 
your agent doing in the editorial end 
of the business? Those space salesmen 
have the real racket 

ese * * 


And, we int help notice 


they re getting more numerous all the 
time. Some of these optimistic pub 
lishers must have the feeling either 
that the field is a lot bigger than it 
really is, or that everyone can find 
time to sit around all day long and 
read the trade magazines 


*s*e+ *£ *& 


Gopp’s Casino had a minor 
miracle to report. All poker players 
are prepared to doff their hats when 
that fabulous hand—-the Royal Flush 

makes its appearance. Not only d 
they doff their hats. They pay too 
The holder in this case was that well 
known drawer to inside straights . . . 
old man Gopp himself. In spades 


*_* & & *& 


Sol Epstein, of Emulsol Corp., 
Chicago, made a big hit by greeting 
friends with personalized matchbooks, 
with their names in gold. He per- 
formed the feat on the spot by use of 
a unique stylus and a sheet of gold 
paper. 

“see * 

We were beginning to wonder 
what had happened to organic farm- 
ing. Less seems to have been heard 
on this subject over the past few 
years, following exposure of some of 
the myths on which it is based by 
agricultural experts. Then the Satur 
day Evening Post came out with the 
news that Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
who is earnestly striving to political 
position, is fanatical on the subject 
of organiculture. No chemicals, it is 
reported, are used on his 400 acre 
sheep farm in Dutchess County, N.Y. 
We are not a bit surprised to find 
him among the agricultural faddists, 
and we venture the safe guess that his 
farm operates on about as solid an 
economic basis as did the famed 
Christmas tree venture of his mother 
and brother Elliott. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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No. 3 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


As with other types of printing, there is 
no substitute for experience in multiwall 
paper bag printing. A typical Bemis 
pressman is Wesley Pitcher, shown here 
at the 4-color press he operates at the 
Bemis piant in Peoria. Wesley went to 
work in the printing department 21 years 
ago and has beenapressmanfor 18 years, 


Good bag printing requires three things ... and Bemis has ‘em! 


Good multiwall bag printing . . . the kind that makes your brand a star 
salesman . . . requires good presses, good plates and good workmen. 
And Bemis has ’em! 


1. Specially designed presses . . . with features needed for best 
multiwall printing . . . are used. 


2. Our own skilled, experienced plate makers make our printing plates . .. 
so we control quality every inch of the way. 


3. Since we have been making and printing quality multiwalls for 
twenty-seven years, we have trained our pressmen to the point that they 
do, day in and day out, the best printing in the bag industry. 


es Our artists help mek 
General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. pe a =~ = 
Soles Offices in Principal Cities = 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMERS EVERYWHERE 
RELY ON TOXAPHENE. .. 


PENNSYLVANIA pimner Young. Chatham. MISSISSIPPI —Joe McCaughan, Sherard, 
gets good control of spittlebugs on his al- that automatic early-season poisoning with depends on toxaphene to protect cotton, 
falfa and clover with one toxaphene appli- toxaphene gets his cotton off to a good start also uses it to stop worm infestations on 
cation each spring. wheat and barley. 


TEXAS _ | V. Davis, Re. 1, Waco, finds 


GEORGIA —Rovyee Calhoun, Vienna, says. 
“Toxaphene lasts longer and does a better 
job than any dust we ve used. In our county, 
more people are going to toxaphene . . na 


MARYLAND —Lester Tucker, Jr. Rt 1. LOUISIANA ey \ 


Calloway, Bosco, de- 
Elkton, uses toxaphene spray to protect his pends on toxaphene sprays for control of 
clover from spittlebugs, a serious threat to thrips; says “We also obtained excellent re- 
hay production in many states sults in the use of toxaphene dust to control 
outbreaks of cutworms on our oats.” 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


i 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, ARKANSAS —Mar 


vin MeCalman grows 
Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 


cotton in the Rea River bottoms near Bradley 
“For the last several years,” he reports, 
“| found toxaphene has been very effective 
in control of over-wintering weevils, flea- 
hoppers, and thrips...” 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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